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Reunion ’88: A Look Back 


REUNION "88: LOOKING BACK—An al 


nites, hosted by luncheon speaker Jeanne Swanner F 
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jes, left to right, Jack Morgan '63, John Sanders “43, Carl Clark “48, and Dan 


weekend's festivities. 


gala ball were Mary Flo Gamer Williams 78 and husband Philip. Proving he hasnt lost his touch, retired Dean of Students James E. Foy leads a "war eagh 
nd, after driving up from Gulfport, Miss, with daughter Barby Brown White "78 and wife Betty, Hollis Brown 


pirit were all part of the fun at 88 June 23-25. The beauty 
the weekend's biggest hits. Pictured above, clockwise 
8 strut their stuff for the appreciative audience at the beauty contest. Dar 


48 was looking for some divine guidance to get him 
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State Allocates 
Funds for AU’s 
Third Eminent 
Scholar Chair 


Thanks to $400,000 in matching funds 
provided by the state, Auburn now has 
funding for its second Edward and 
Catherine Lowder Eminent Scholar 
Chair—the university's fifth fully-funded 
Eminent Scholar Chair overall counting 
two positions at Auburn University 
Montgomery. The state money matches 
$600,000 raised from private sources to 
establish a $1 million endowment fund 
to support the chair. 

Interviews are currently underway to 
fill the first Lowder Chair in the College 
of Business, and, with funding complete, 
the second Lowder Chair is now avail 
able for an intemationally-recognized 
business scholar. Auburn's first Eminent 
Scholar Chair—the Alfa/Alabama 
Farmers Federation Chair in Agriculture 
and Public Policy—was filled in May 
when C. Rober Taylor came to Auburm 
from the University of Illinois, where he 
built a national reputation by developing 
computer models for analyzing the 
economic impacts of agricultural poli 
aes. 

Since the Eminent Scholar Program 
began in 1985, Auburn has raised a total 
of $4.2 million privately, enough to fund 
seven chairs when combined with state 
matching funds. The state has provided 
$1,415,771 in matching funds so far, so 
that the university has been able to fully 
fund three chairs and partially fund 
another—the Eugene Butler Emory 
Cunningham Progressive Farmer Chair 


in Agriculture. 


Hotel/Conference 
Center Set for 
Aug. 15 Opening 


The new Aubum University Hotel and 
Conference Center will host its first 
conference beginning on Aug. 15, when 
the National Asphalt Pavement Associ 
ation will hold a two-day meeting for 
more than 100 people. Official grand 
opening ceremonies for the center are 
set for Friday, Sept. 30, though the hotel 
will be open to guests from Aug. 15 on. 

"Right now, we have booked about 
130 programs over the next month which 
will bring more than 31,000 people to 
campus for conferences and university 
functions,” said Sandy Davidson, director 
of sales and marketing for the center. 
“Plus, we are expecting drop-in business 
for graduation, football games, and other 
functions. We are already sold out for 
the North Carolina, Southern Mississippi 
and Georgia games this fall.” 

The hotel features 249 guest rooms 
and the conference center offers state 
of-the-art facilities and meeting areas, as 
well as customized banquets for up to 
400 guests. Hotel group rates begin at 
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TOP TEACHERS — President James E. Martin "4, center, presented the 1988 Burlington Northern 
Awards during spring commencement to Rebekah H. Pindzola, associate professor of 
communication disorders, and Daniel J. Nelson, professor of political science. The $3,000 awards 


are given to recognize outstanding teaching and scholarship. 


$68 for a double room and are variable, 
based on number of people, season, and 
availability. Normal walk-in rates are $75 
single and $90 double and, on football 
weekends, $95 single or double, with 
a two-night minimum stay 

Dues-paying members of the Alumni 
Association are cligible for the same 
reduced rates offered to university staff 
$70 for a single and $85 double—but 
these rates are subject to change and do 
not apply to football weekends or other 
published special dates or programs. To 
receive these rates, Association members 
should show their membership card 
when checking in 

Those planning a conference, con 
vention, or other program may get more 
information or arrange a tour by 
contacting the center's sales and mar 
keting staff at (205) 821-8200 or 1-800 
346-7974. 


John C. Godbold ’40 
Awarded Honorary 
Doctor of Laws 


John C. Godbold "40, a Coy native 
who as chief circuit judge oversaw the 
creation of the Eleventh Circuit Coun 
of Appeals in Atlanta, received an 
honorary doctor of laws degree from 
Presiden James E. Martin ‘54 during 
spring commencement. Judge Godbold 
currently serves as director of the Federal 
Judicial Center in Washington, D.C, a 

think tank” which conducts research 
and training for the federal judiciary 

Following graduation and military 
service in World War Il, Judge Godbold 
served as a mathematics instructor at 
Auburn before attending Harvard Uni. 
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versity to cam his law degree in 1948. 
He practiced law in Montgomery from 
1948 until 1966, when he received an 
appointment as a judge for the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in New 
Orleans. He became chief judge of that 
court in 1981 

In that same year, Judge Godbold 
oversaw the division of the old Fifth 
Circuit into the new Fifth and Eleventh 
Circuits, and was named chief judge for 
the later court in Atlanta. He is the only 
person ever to serve as chief judge for 
two federal circuits. In 1987, Judge 
Godbold’s outstanding record led to his 
selection as director of the Federal 
Judicial Center, where he continues to 
hear cases on an occasional basis in 
addition to his administrative duties. 

While an Auburn student from 1936 
to 1940, Judge Godbold served as editor 
of the Plainsman and was a member 
of Spades, Omicron Delta Kappa, and 
Phi Kappa Phi honoraries. Among other 
honors, he received the Auburn Alumni 
Achievement Award in 1981. Judge 
Godbold is married to the former Betty 
Schowalter "40, and three of their five 
children have attended Aubum. 


Board Approves 
ETV Project & 
Research Funds 


The Division of Telecommunications 
and Educational Television (ETV) was 
the chief beneficiary of the most recent 
meeting of the Auburn Board of Trustees. 
Meeting on campus June 6, the Board 
approved a $750,000 building project to 
replace the unit's substandard facilities 
and renovate offices. The division 


coordinates the university's electronic 
media, including educational television 
programming, instructional audio-visual 
material preparation, and the telephone 
and data network systems. All new 
facilities will be located at the division's 
current site at the intersection of Samford 
Avenue and South Donahue Drive. 

In an effort to improve the efficiency 
of Alabama's pulp and paper industry, 
the Board also made available $250,000 
in cost-sharing funds to enable Auburn's 
Pulp and Paper Research and Education 
Center to compete for a $2.6 million US. 
Department of Energy contract. The 
center is pursuing the contract in 
cooperation with the Alabama Depart 
ment of Economic and Community 
Affairs and several state industries. 

In other action, the Board: approved 
the paving of 340 parking spaces nonh 
of Eaves Memorial Coliseum; approved 
a tuition increase at AUM; made new 
committee appointments and 
established an agricultural committee to 
focus on the future of agriculture in 
Alabama; elected Cong. William F 
Nichols "39 to a second one-year term 
as president protempore; recognized 
the Auburn Lady Tigers and the AUM 
men's basketball team for their outstand. 
ing seasons; approved a management 
plan for university forestry lands; and set 
meeting dates for 1988-89. 


Nelson & Pindzola 
Winners of 1988 
Burlington Awards 


Daniel J. Nelson, professor of political 
science, and Rebekah H. Pindzola, 
associate professor of communication 
disorders, are Auburn's winners of the 
1988 Burlington Norhem Foundation 
Faculty Achievement Awards. The $3,000 
awards, which recognize outstanding 
teaching and scholarship, are presented 
at 70 colleges and universities in the 31 
states where Burlington Norher, Inc., 
maintains business offices. Winners of 
the awards are selected by faculty 
committees at each participating insti 
tution. 

A member of the political science 
faculty since 1969, Dr. Nelson is a two 
time winner of the department's 
outstanding professor award and has also 
been named Mortar Board’s Outstanding 
Teacher and Outstanding Professor in 
Liberal Ans. He has published two books 
in the past year, including A History of 
US. Military Forces in Germany, and 
Defenders or Intruders: The Dilemmas 
of US. Forces in Germany 

Dr. Pindzola, who is known interna: 
tionally for her work with child stutterers, 
joined the Aubum faculty in 1979. She 
isa prolific writer and researcher, having 
authored twelve journal articles over the 
past three years. In addition to lecturing 
in the U.S. and abroad on child stutterers, 
Dr. Pindzola’s writings on the subject are 
used widely in speech pathology courses 
and clinics. 
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Mitchell Named 
Outstanding 
Business Alum 


Richard F. Mitchell "55, executive vice 
president for finance and administration 
for Atlanta-based 
Rhodes, Inc 
1988 Distinguished Alur 


furniture retailer 


is the College of Business 
nus. Mr. Mit 


aoa rex 


epted the 


iness honors banquet 


after 11 years with 


Dallas. where he serve 


positions culminating with vice 
man and chief administrative officer 
From 1974 to 1976, t wked with 


d Rich's, leaving the com 


¢ president. Prior to 


Atlanta base 
pany as a senior v 
that, he rose to executi 
with Waddell J Reed, 
financial services company 
Earlier in his career, Mr. Mitch 


ice president 


a Kansas City 


Iso 


held positions with Vulcan Materials Co 
in B gham, 


Greenville, 5. 


Bigelow-Sanford of 

and Blount Brothers 

Construction Co. in Montgomery 
Also honored as Auburn's outstan 


accounting graduate in 1981, Mr. Mit 
chell is a member of the College of 
Business Advisory Council. 


Fisheries Awarded 
Major USAID Grant 


The US. Agency for Intemational 
Development (USAID) recently awarded 
a $1.9 million research grant to the 
Department of Fisheries and Allied 
Aquaculture’s International Center for 


GODBOLD RECEIVES HONORARY DEGREE. 
received an honorary Doctor of Laws degree during spe 
President James E. Martin ‘$4, the judge was honored for his lifelong com 


Aquaculture to help Indonesia increase 
its production of fish, one of the island 
nation's main sources of protein. Aubum 
is the lead institution for the project 
which will also include researchers from 
the University of Rhode Island and the 
University of Arkansas-Pine Bluff 

Under the terms of the grant, Aubum 
fisheries professor H. Rudy Schmitow 
wdinate the 


will live in Indonesia and c 


three-year project. In addition to devel 


oping a program to improve 


academic 


offerings, research facilities 


programs at ce ~major 


Schr 


nesian Gover 


ent 
Fisheries. Other Aubum 


as well as faculty mer 


aher two project insti 


will provide shortterm technical servi 


ces on the project 


Campus Sports New 
Look for Fall 
Quarter Arrivals 


The 3,200 freshmen and 1,700 transfer 
students coming to Auburn for the first 
time this fall will not be the only ones 
who may have trouble finding their way 
around campus as the new academic 
Even the most veteran 
senior, if he or she didn't attend classes 
summer quarter, will find a very different 
looking Aubum than the one they left 
three shor. months ago. But with an 
expected record fall enrollment of 
approximately 19,800, there will be 
plenty of people to ask for directions. 

The biggest change is along College 
Street, where the Auburn University 


year begins 


US. Circ 


it Judge John C. Godbold "40, right. 
commencement. Shown here with 
nmitmem to judicial 


excellence. He serves as director of the Federal Judicial Center in Washington, D.C 
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SHAPING UP. 


Construction workers are making rapid progress on the new Aubum Alumai 


Center. Completion of the new facility, the first-ever home for the Office of Alumni and 


Development, ts currently scheduled 


Hotel and Conference Center will be the 
center of attention. The facility begins 
accepting guests Aug. 15, and is already 
filled for several of the Tigers’ cight 
home football games this fall. Just down 
the street, the Auburn Alumni Center will 
be nearing completion, with grand 
opening scheduled for winter quarter. 


Of more concem to students, four 
newly-renovated dorms on the hill will 
open after closing last year for 
construction. The dorms will feature 
improved living quarters and exteriors. 
Renovations are scheduled to begin on 
four more hill dorms this fall, pan of 
a project to improve the dorms in stages 
of four at a time: 


Students looking to pay their fees at 
the Bursar's Office will no longer have 
to make the dreaded trek to the Samford 
Hall basement. The Bursar is now more 
conveniently located in the Quad Center, 
formerly a cafeteria and now home to 
university business and financial offices 
and the editorial offices of National 
Forum, the national publication of the 
Phi Kappa Phi honorary. 


Though several construction projects 
have come to an end, students and 
faculty members used to streets closed 
and parking places lost to construction 
won't be disappointed. In addition to 
the Alumni Center and dorm renova 
tions, work will continue throughout the 
fall on the library addition, the new 
chemistry building behind Parker Hall. 
the Athletic Administration Building on 
the site of the old tennis courts, and the 
small animal lab build 
Swingle Hall 


iB next to 


On the academic side, three new 
deans arrived on campus this sur 
to fill the College 
Engineering, the College of Liberal Ans, 
and the School of Pharmacy. William F 
Walker, formerly « 


the helm of 


mer 


vacancies in 


Rice University, took 
incering in June; Mary 
to Liberal Arts from the 


P. Richards ca 
ty of Tennessee in July; and 
William H. Campbell arrived from th 


University of 


Univer 


Washington to bect 
dean of pharmacy in August. Sean 
continue for deans to replace H 
Brower who retumed to teaching last 
Spring, in nursing; and business dean 
Charles Kroncke, who leaves Aubum 
Aug. 31 for a post at the University of 
Texas Dallas. 


a December. 
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Griffith Pledges 
$100,000 to New 
Alumni Center 


Retired pharmacy executive Elbert W. 
Griffith of Atlanta has pledged $100,000 
to help fund the construction of the 
Auburn Alumni Center, the first perma: 
nent home for the Alumni and Devel 
opment Office. The gift was announced 
fecently by Jerry F. Smith "64, executive 
director of Alumni and Development 

Prior to his retirement, Mr. Griffith 
worked with First Texas Chemical Co., 
Johnson and Johnson Co., Southwestem 
Drug Corp., Red Arrow Laboratories, and 
Eli Lilly and Co. Though he is not a 
graduate of Auburn, having attended the 
University of Texas, Rutgers University, 
and Harvard University, Mr. Griffith has 
been a long-time supporter of Aubum 
and is a charter member of the School 
of Pharmacy Advisory Council. He is also 
a life associate member of the Alumni 
Association and a member of the Aubum 
President's Club. 


War Eagle VI Will 
Show Off Home 
Improvements 
During Season 


The Alpha Phi Omega service frater. 
nity, keepers of Auburn's golden eagle 
mascot War Eagle VI, recently completed 
a renovation of the War Eagle Aviary with 


yn Price Bebr 


af the Concessions Board, 
iministration. 


the assistance 


the university a and the 


physical plant 
wations included replace 
ment of the wooden support poles with 


The n 


concrete poles and the old cage wire 
with new, heavy-duty wire. The fraternity 


provided more than 2,000 man-hours to 


complete the pr 


Future plans call for improved 
lar 


iscaping and the construction of an 
training facility next to the aviary. 


The newly-renowated aviary will be open 
to the public before 
football ¢ so that visitors may see 
War Eagle VI. Additional eagle showings 
may be arranged by contacting the 
fratemity at (205) 826-4978, or writing 
Alpha Phi Omega, Foy Union Building, 


Auburn University, AL 36849-5316. 


cach Tiger home 


Points & Views 


Here and There— 
Students for Life 
By Jerry Roden, Jr. "46 


The longer I attempt to teach, the more certain 
1 become that teachers must be students for life 
to perform at all satisfactorily. As a matter of fact, 
few in the profession are ever fully 
prepared for their awesome task, 
and the best ones I have known 
have been restless souls who 
never ceased the search for new 
and more cenain knowledge. 

1 cannot think of a better 
example to suppor this point than 
the late Professor Theodore C 
Hoepfner, who served with distinction in the 
Auburn University English Department for many 
years. By the time that I was a sophomore here, 
Professor Hoepfner already had established a 
reputation as an effective teacher and a devoted 
scholar. For more than two decades thereafter, 
he continued to teach incisively and to study so 
thoroughly that his scholarship became almost 
legendary. The light in his Samford Hall office 
bumed into the early moming hours until the 
date of his retirement and even for some time 
thereafter 


Many of us would consider our lives well spent 
with a fraction of Professor Hoepfner's attain 
ments. But he achieved what he did because of 
his deep understanding of the magnitude of his 
duty as teacher and scholar. He once told Kaye 
Lowvorn and me a bit wistfully that the age of 
seventy and involuntary retirement caught him 
when he had just begun to learn how to teach 
the works of William Shakespeare. If heaven and 
earth had granted him another twenty years in 
the classroom and in his study, he would have. 
I am sure, considered himself an apprentice still 


Undoubtedly, outstanding teachers of Professor 
Hoepfner's stature are in some sense to the 
manner bom, but the inherent talent requires 
lifelong nurturing to attain the fullness of 
promised fruition, and the most lowly of us in 
the profession can rise to higher levels of 
performance by emulating the unending devotion 
to the pursuit of truth manifested by the masters. 


Cycles of Discovery—The press and the public 
generally seem to indulge in cycles of discovery 
and concern about our educational inadequacies. 
At the moment, a number of folk are deeply 
involved in the realization of Americans’ rather 
abysmal ignorance of geography. Not too long 
ago there were trumpet calls to awaken us to our 
relative poverty in knowledge of science and 
mathematics, and at regular intervals now, we 
arouse to the recognition that many of us can 
neither read nor write. Also, from time to time. 
someone notes that Americans are not the world’s 
most avid history buffs, and professors of literature 
often join the clergy in lamenting our ignorance 
of the scriptures. Perhaps some enduring vigilance 
about solid, well-rounded education in all 
subjects—including religion—is in order. 
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A Matter of Symmetry—My high school 
geometry teacher, Mr. Roy Buford of Section 
Alabama, remains a devotee of equivalence. He 
believes that everyone—Democrats, Republicans, 
and Independents—had better commit them 
selves to balancing Federal income and expen 
ditures if we wish to see our nation long endure 


The Lady of Pinnell—Mrs. Janie Lee Meadows, 
my cighty-nine-year-old mentor from Pinnell, 
Alabama, recently offered an incisive commentary 
on the times. Upon the death of a longtime friend, 
Miss Janie went with others helping make 
arrangements for the final rites. After listening to 
the director's listing of alternatives, Miss Janie 
announced that she was going home to pull 
herself together because she could not afford to 
die at present prices. 


eee 


A Lively Spirit—1 was delighted a few weeks 
ago to encounter Dr. Robert W. Montgomery and 
pause to chat for a few moments. This worthy 
former professor remains as lively, ale, and 
interesting now as he was forty-two years ago, 
when he induced me to read about twenty: 
thousand pages for one course—without my 
realizing what was happening until his reading 
list was done. 


ANOTHER GOOD-BYE—Karen Price Behr ‘88, one of our 
veteran Alumnews student assistants, graduated in June but 
remained on board to lend a hand during the summer 
months. But, alas, the cheerful Karen, who began working 
with the Akumnews in 1985, moves on and out to better 
things in August when she starts her pursuit of a master's 
in advertising at the University of Alabama. 


Esoterica for Everyone— 
Sanders’ Law 


By Bob Sanders "52 

There is another law that needs to be added 
to the list—like Murphy's Law, etc., you know 

I'm not sure I know how to go about phrasing 
it in the most succinct manner, and it has probably 
been said better before. But it goes something 
like this: 

The likelihood of finding any commonly used 
item varies in exact inverse proportion to the 
desirability of finding it 

Let us take the case of the funnel, for example. 

A very close relative of mine recently became 
the proud owner of a car. It is a neat and clean 
little machine. The upholstery is to all appearances 
like brand new upholstery, likewise the floor mats 
and the linings and all. It has been loved a lot 
obviously. Also it has been driven a lot, and the 
engine, which is from a line of engines noted 
for oil gluttony, tries to live up to the family (which 
name 1 won't mention, lest stockholders be 
offended) tradition. 

For chugging around town, it’s not all that 
noticeable, and that, after all, was the task 
originally assigned to the vehicle. But emergencies 
do arise, and, recently, it fell the lot of the cute 
litle car to make a long trip cross state, over to 
pioneer country. It made it fine, drove like a 
dream, although a rather rattly one, tracked like 
a sport car, held the road as if on tracks, didn’t 
shimmy or shake, and generally behaved like a 
perfect lady—as long as you stopped about every 
100 miles and added a quart of oil 

So, upon arriving back home, I said, looka 
here, honey chile, if we're gonna have to go into 
the bulk oil business, you're gonna have to lear 
how to check and add the stuff yourself, I can’t 
be running out every few minutes to do it for 
you. 

What could be simpler? See, you wait till the 
engine has been cut off for quite a litle while, 
preferably (No doubt, there are more cars on the 
road with too much oil in them than there are 
those with not enough, because if a filling station 
checks it right after the engine has been cut off 
the stick will almost always show low because 
a lot of the oil is still up amongst the cylinders 
and everything, and that's what usually happens, 
so to be on the safe side, you say, what the heck, 
add a quart.) a long while, and then pull out this 
cute little metal stick with the Dairy Queenish 
curl on the top and see how far up it the oil 
shows. 

Then if it needs some—almost an automatic 
assumption in this case—you pull out this little 
plug on the side of the engine and pour a quart 
into the hole that has now been revealed 

Ah, yes, isn’t this fun? Let’s do it. I even had 
one of those spouts like the ones filling station 
people so casually jab into the cans to facilitate 
pouring. Even that is not as easy as they make 
it appear—the show-offs, You have to jab it in 
there pretty pertly. But I managed, all the while 
affecting an air of superiority, as if 1 knew probably 
all there was to know about the internal 
combustion engine. 

But things around here, I don't know, seem 
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to have a knack of not working the way they're 
supposed to. I've seen ‘em do it a thousand times 
They jab the spout in the can and the oil flows 
smoothly from the can, through the spout, and 
© the very chitterlings of the starved engine 
to soothe its battered rings and tired bearings and 
aher parts in there. How could anything go 
wr 


wt 


is most of the oil going around the 
spout and running out over the engine block and 
spark plug wires and water pump and fan belts 
and stuff? It never does that for them. Why me, 
Lord? But it’s doing it 


Well, let’s just try a funnel. The fact that the 
hole is on the side of the engine instead of on 
is probably the reason. Yes, run, sugar 
dum and get the funnel, there in the storage 
room, up on the shelf right over the freezer, there, 


along with the clippers and gloves and paint and 
screw driver and pliers and that shellac we used 
ng time ago for something, and the pruning 


he file 


yes, that shelf. Just get the funnel 


and fetch it to me, sometime this month, if it 


wouldn't put you out any 


That's when we get those famous, sweet words 


at all offspring say so well. Alec Guinness 
yuldn't say them better. Lawrence Olivier could 
not improve the saying one whit 

Daddy, I can’t find it.” 

It is at that stage that Frosty usually hollers 
out the window something about me cutting out 
butting my head against the European white 
I mean right now. What will the 
k? 

So I compose myself and think with the sound 
logic that runs so strong in the family. Perhaps, 


poplar tree, 


ni 


ighbors t 


yes, just perhaps, I can get a plastic bottle with 
a long graceful neck and cut it off and use that 
as a funnel. Oh, Bob, you brilliant thing, you, I 
say to myself, joyously going to the storage room 
and under the sink, where, within the past two 
weeks I have probably seen 327 such long-necked 


plastic bottles. 


Suddenly, as if by magic, all the boules have 
mto strictly jock types. Broad shoulders 
i no necks atall 
shampoo has started coming in extremely broad. 
squatuy boules. The dishwashi 


It's plumb amazing. The 


g lotion, likewi 


By then some of the lower leaves of the 
European white poplar, the ones directly over the 
hood of the car, had turned brown and curled 
up; and Frosty, just before she withdrew and went 
back to the bedroom to whimper, yelled 
something to the younguns about not standing 
too close to the tree because lightning was 
probably going to strike it 

But about that time, the daughter discovered 
a tiny pot with a long, narrow spout, designed 
apparently for the watering of houseplants, and 
we transferred the oil to it and she stood there 
and let the oil squeeze through the wee spout 
at approximately the same rate as glucose to a 
hospital patient—until the quart was finally 
injected into the engine. The rate was, honestly 
so slow that if the engine had been running she 
would have been losing ground. 


But the deed was accomplished. 

And the funnel will probably tum up when 
I'm looking for a wrench or a hammer or a heel 
bolt or something, something which, in its tum 
will be impossible to find. 


Just keep this thought with you as you go 
through life: 

The likelihood of finding any commonly used 
item 
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Bebind the Headlines 


Roy Brown Sewell ’22 


By Kaye Lovvorn '64 

Many people considered him “Mr. Aubum 
The Atlanta Aubum Club named their spring picnic 
in his honor. Alumni saluted him as chairman 
of the Engineering Emergency Fund Drive, whi 
helped Auburn 


restore accreditation to 
engineering programs in the late Fifties. Dozens 
of students went to college, most of them to 
Aubum, because of his encouragement. Sewell 
Athletic Dormitory paid tribute to his interest in 


Auburn athletics. And all Auburn people 


everywhere felt his influence each time they sang 
War Eagle, for its creation was one of his many 
gifts to Auburn. 

Roy Brown Sewell '22 of Bremen and Atlanta, 
Ga., died June 17 after a short illness. “Dr. Roy 
as those of us in the Alumni & Development Office 
knew him, last came to Aubum in April to a 
luncheon honoring JW. Goodwin ‘27 and to 
attend the spring meeting of the Aubum University 
Foundation Board of Directors of which he was 
a founding member. 

Each of us in the Alumni & Development Office 
has a favorite “Dr. Roy” story, but whatever that 
might be, Mr. Sewell always made us realize the 
of Souther gentleman in his 
1 us. And no one ever doubted Dr 
ince to Auburn. His off n the 
f Sewell Man 
bum souvenirs. His conversation 


true meanir 
dealings wit 
Roy’s allegi 

mporate headquarter 


cturing 
Co. displayed At 
frequently turmed on Aubum topics. And even 
funeral flowers and sermon reflected his love f 


Aubum. 
His enthusiasm for Auburn and his support 
jon led b 


for the Alumni Associa n to become 


hairman of the fund drive for the new 


honorary 


Alumni Center, make a gift to the c and to 


encourage his children, grandchildrer ends, 
nieces and nephews, to be donors. Shortly after 


the fund drive was underway, the Alumni Board 


Roy B. Sewell '22—Known as “Dr. Roy" to Auburn people everywhere, Mr. Sewell was one of Auburn University’s staunchest 


of Directors named rooms in the center to honor 
three men who were stalwarts of the Aubum 
Alumni Association and the Auburn University 
Foundation—Ben Gilmer ‘26, Joe Sarver "37, and 
Roy Sewell '22 

Mr. Sewell, one of eleven children who grew 
up near Graham in rural Randolph County, came 
to Auburn in 1918 eventually planning to study 
medicine. In the more than sixty years of his 
attachment to Aubum, one of Mr. Sewell's frequent 
stories was how eager he was to get away from 
the farm. When he 
hadn't decided what to study. A 
suggested pharmacy. Mr. Sewell would always say 
with a laugh, “I told him ‘No, no. No pharmacy 
That's why I came to Auburn to get away from 


me to Auburn, he said, he 
culty member 


™m. 
Alumneus feature on Mr. Sewell in 1949 
started off with his motto, “Think, Work, Save, 
and Smile. a moto he 
lived up to. The correspondence that has survived 
in his alumni file indicates that he seems to have 
been always thinking—of ways he could help 
Aubum. Work, he certainly did—unflaggingly for 
Auburn as alumni president and as chairman of 


It seems to have been 


A MATTER OF CONCENTRATION —Todd Daugherty of 
Chicago means serious business when it comes to studying, 
with the help of sun, shades, and a thirst.quencher from 


McDonald's. —Photo by Steve Stiefel 


the Engineering Emergency Fund drive as well 
as in his business. A few months ago when I 
needed to check some information with him, I 
found him at his office, where he continued to 
commute from his home in Atlanta for several 
hours every day. Save he must have done—ten 
years after leaving Auburn, he owned a major 
portion of the stock of the Sewell and Longino 
Clothing Co., in which his older brothers had been 
partners. In 1931 he became vice president. By 
1945 he was president of the South’s largest men’s 
clothing manufacturing company. Fifty years after 
he began his career and by then chairman of the 
board, he continued to have a sales route. And 
smile. That he always did. On his trips to Aubum 
his smiles and his unfailing courtesy were enough 
to make him special. He seldom ended a letter 
to or a conversation with an alumni staff member 
without expressing appreciation for their work on 
Aubum’'s behalf. 

A former member of the executive committee 
and of the athletic advisory committee of the 
Alumni Association, Mr. Sewell in 1955 commis 
sioned a New York song-writing team to provide 
Aubum a fight song that he hoped would rival 
Georgia Tech's. The result was War Eagle 

He served as president of the Aubum Alumni 
Association 1956-58 and again became president 
in 1963 to serve out the term of Edmund Leach, 
who died in office. In addition he chaired the 
Engineering Emergency Fund Drive and, with his 
good friends Alumni Secretary Joe Sarver and 
Engineering Alumnus Ben Gilmer saw it double 
its $250,000 goal. In 1959, when the legislature 
was considering changing Auburn's official name 
from Alabama Polytechnic Institute to Aubum 
Landgrant College or some such, Mr. Sewell wrote, 
“If we are going to change the name of the college, 
why don't we make it simple? Call it Aubum 
University.” 

Mr. Sewell’s Aubum ties were strong and kept 
that way by his love for Auburn, a love shared 
by his son Bill "62 and three grandchildren who 
are graduates. A fourth grandchild is currently an 
Aubum student. Obviously, Mr. Sewell was a 
wealthy man who made many gifts to Aubum 
during his lifetime. But the sadness and the sense 
of loss that Auburn people felt at his death came 
at the loss of the man himself. 


Following Mr. Sewell’s death, Bill sent the 
Alumni Association the Auburn file his father kept 
In it are copies of the Aubum Creed, which he 
frequently quoted; letters he wrote to Alumni 
Board Members asking for advice on how he could 
help the Alumni Association and Aubum; notes 
for speeches that he made on Auburn's behalf, 
and even notes that he made for himself, One 
of them seems to epitomize the qualities that 
made Mr. Sewell so beloved: “I have a big Aubum 
sticker on the back of my car...I try to remind 
myself as | am driving around that I want to be 
courteous on the highway and wherever I appear 
so that no one will hate Aubum for anything that 
I might do. 


Guest Column— 
Helping Children Read 


By Tom Worden 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. Tom Worden, 
director of the Reading Services Center and 
assistant professor in the College of 
Education, writes a weekly column for The 
Opelika-Auburn News called “Reading 
Between the Lines.” In this special column 
Sor The Alumnews, be bas supplied sugges- 
tions for parents who want to belp their 
children read weil. 


QUESTION: What can 1 do as a parent to 
encourage my children to read and to make 
reading more pleasant for them? 

ANSWER: Reading to children, providing them 
with books, and taking family trips to the library 
can open up new doors of discovery for 
youngsters. Research findings indicate that the 
reading experiences provided by parents are some 
of the most important a child will ever receive. 

Parents can also introduce their children to 
the wide world of reading by sharing a number 
of activities in the neighborhood or community. 
By helping children broaden their reading 
horizons beyond the home, parents can help 
youngsters understand that skills learned in the 
classroom have a practical application in everyday 
situations. 

Some children read willingly, whereas others 
avoid reading whenever possible. It is important 
that children read for pleasure as well as to 
complete school assignments, and parents can 
help children develop the reading habit 

A child who reads willingly has a high RPQ 
(Reading Pleasure Quotient). Here are 15 
suggestions some of which come from Nicholas 
P. Criscuolo, a supervisor of reading for the New 
Haven, Conn., Public Schools, and Anthony D. 
Fredericks of the International Reading Associa 
tion, of ways to help raise your child's RPQ. You 
can choose those activities which best fit your 
child's interests and abilities. 

1. Watch the evening news on television with 
your child and review the major events of the 
day. Encourage your child to read books or articles 
about newsmakers. 

2. When your child is looking in a television 
viewing guide, help him/her become familiar with 
unknown words and their definitions, using a 
dictionary if necessary. Have the youngster write 
sentences (or have him dictate to you) about a 
favorite television program. 

3. Help your child make a bookmark with a 


picture of a favorite book that he or she has read. 
The youngster can write a brief description of the 
book on the back of the bookmark 

4. Ask your child to find the longest word, 
shortest word, funniest word, and most interesting 
word in a book, magazine or newspaper. Have 
the child write sentences using these words and 
read the sentences to you. Remember not to 
expect perfection! 

5. Ask your child to mark down words that 
he orshe can recognize in isolation. As the number 
of words grows, you can put them into a “Word 
Box.” The words can then be alphabetized, put 
into categories, or used to write a story. 

6. For special occasions, let your child choose 
a toy or game from a mail-order catalog and write 
a note telling why he or she wants it as a present. 

7. Ask your child to check the accuracy of the 
weather forecasts in the newspaper for a week. 

8. Collect handbills, brochures, and circulars 
from local stores and businesses as extra reading 
material. 

9. Visit yard or garage sales and obtain some 
“new” books for your child's library 

10. Plan a trip to your local newspaper or a 
local printer. 

11, On car trips ask your child to locate words 
beginning with cenain letters on billboards. The 
child can also use license plate letters in words 
or sentences, or identify rhyming words on 
storefronts. 

12. While on vacation, help your child collect 
brochures, take photographs, and write about 
special happenings. These materials can be 
assembled in a family scrapbook. 

13. Introduce your child to the different ways 
reading skills are used by various workers, such 
as construction workers, store clerks, secretaries, 
doctors, bank tellers, and police officers. 

14. Encourage your child to collect coupons 
and organize them into categories such as food 
items and laundry products. You can then use 
the coupons on your next trip to the supermarket 

15. Take your child grocery shopping and ask 
him or her to locate current or recent vocabulary 
words on various food items. You could even give 
your child a small simple list to locate items. Be 
sure to print clearly 


HITTING THE BOOKS—Patrick Debs of Huntsville finds 
a. campus study spot to prepare for his electrical engineering 


classes -Photo by Steve Stiefel 
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Would-be Engineer 
Finds Alternate 
Route to Success 


By Mary Ellen Hendrix "84 

Helen Krauss Leslie "43 wanted to be 
an engineer during a time when women 
didn’t do such things. “My dad said that 
was not the thing for a woman to do, 
period. He said I'd get married and waste 
the degree,” she said. 

Mrs. Leslie never did get an engineer. 
ing degree, but she found another road 
to success. Armed with a business 
administration degree from Auburn and 
almost 30 years of experience, she 
became president and owner of the 
family business, K&W Supply, in 1972 
The St. Petersburg, Fla., business, 
established in 1938, grosses several 
million dollars annually by selling 
wholesale heating and air conditioning 
supplies—not a standard field for 
women in 1988, much less 1943 when 
she started working full time in one of 
her father’s companies. 

Her father, Otto Krauss, started out 
as a “sheet metal man,” but soon his 
interests spread to include roofing and 
ventilating. That set the perfect back: 
ground for a new venture, air condition- 
ing, when it came on the marketing 
scene. All of his companies—K&W, 
Krauss Co., Inc., Krauss Air Conditioning, 
Inc., and Conair Distributors—dealt with 
roofing or ventilation. The “K” in K&W 
is, naturally, Krauss; and the “W" is 
Windmuller, who was Mr. Krauss’ 
brother-in-law. 

Upon graduation from college, Mrs. 
Leslie became office manager of Krauss 
Co., a mechanical contracting company 
which employed more than 100 people, 
and set up the first bookkeeping system 
for the company. She worked in that 
position until 1953, when she became 
Secretary and treasurer of both Krauss 
Co. and KRW. Her father had retired and 
left his businesses to Mrs, Leslie and her 
brother, Ono, Jr. In 1968 Mrs. Leslie 
became manager of K&W. She bought 
out her brother and became president 
and owner of K&W in 1972, the same 
year she ended service with Krauss Co. 

Kaw eight office people, 
all of whom have been with the company 
10 years or more. The independent, 
solely-owned wholesale company servi- 
ces the west coast and central region of 
Florida. “Service” is the key word to Mrs. 
Leslie, a lesson Jeamed early from her 
father. 

“When the phone rings, you answer 
it right then,” said Mrs. Leslie. “We're 
there to serve. If a contractor calls 10 
minutes before closing and needs 
something, we'll wait. The larger bus- 
iness groups are less personal. One of 
the nicest compliments for our business 
is the loyalty of our clientele.” 

Mrs. Leslie hasn't achieved success 
by managing solely from behind her 
desk. She does a litle bit of everything, 
whether it’s answering the phone or 
filling an order. One wouldn't rule out 
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SUCCESS STORY — Helen Krauss Leslie "43, right, visited with former Auburn suite-mate Norma 
Ray Blevins “43 during Reunion ‘88, held recently on campus. Mrs. Leslie, who originally wamed 
to be an engineer, is owner and president of KAW Supply, a successful St. Petersburg, Fla, 


business. 


the possibility of seeing her operate a 
fork lift in one of her two warehouses, 
which together store her more than 
$350,000 worth of inventory. 

She emphasizes the need for the 
president of a company to be available 
to the customers. In fact, she makes it 
a point to walk out of her office and 
greet each customer who comes in. 

Customers have not always accepted 
her as an expert in her field, though. 
Through the years, she has met plenty 
of prejudice. “I remember when I 
worked as manager in an office with a 
male co-worker,” she said. “Visitors 
would go to him first with their ques 
tions. Lots of times, when he didn’t know 
the answers, he would tum and ask me. 
I got quiet satisfaction. 

“People who don't know me will 
sometimes question my background. If 
you're a female voice answering the 
phone, people will assume you're 
someone's secretary. If they ask to speak 
with a man, I'm more than happy to 
oblige. 1 don't get upset about it. But 
sometimes they want to speak with the 
president and they end up back on the 
line with me, much to their amazement.” 

Mrs. Leslie has been quite active in 
civic and community organizations. 
From 1965 to 1966 she served as 
president of the then 175,000-member 


a BPW branch in Puerto Rico—where she 
presided at the BPW Conference of the 
Americas in 1961—and travel to Central 
and South America and West Germany. 
She visited West Germany in April 1965 
as a guest of the West German govern- 
ment to further international under 
standing among women. Also in asso- 
ciation with BPW, Mrs. Leslie chaired the 
world affairs committee, raising $100,000 
for the Dr. Minnie L Maffet. Nurses 
Home in Formosa. 

The experience as BPW national 
president was a real confidence-booster, 
according to Mrs. Leslie. Slightly unsure 
of what she was getting herself into at 
the time, she asked her then fiance 
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Wendell Leslie for advice. He had 
Proposed in 1964 and, when the offer 


be anything but sedate. But he urged 
Helen to accept the challenge. 

“Wendell has been extremely sup- 
portive in everything.” Mrs. Leslie said. 
“1 couldn't have done it without him. 
When the invitation to West Germany 
came, he said ‘Of course you have to 
go.’ IT went and had a fabulous time.” 

Mr. Leslie recognizes the rigors of his 
wife's business because he managed his 
own business for years. Formerly a 
lumber industry executive, he owned 
Stone and Clay Products Corp. until wo 
years ago when he joined his wife full 
time at K&W. Mrs. Leslie had, in turn, 
helped her husband with Stone and Clay 
as secretary and treasurer from 1968 to 
1986. 

How many hours does the busy 
couple put in at the office? As Mrs. Leslie 
explained, “You work until the job is 
done. I leave for work at 7 a.m. and wait 
for the last truck to come in at 6 or 6:30 
p.m. We used to work during the 
weekends, too, but we're trying to get 

With all the things she's tackled, Mrs. 
Leslie still looks at her life modestly. 
“One thing led to another,” she said. 
"My life has been a fabulous experience. 
I can't believe all these things could have 
happened to me since I left Aubum. I 
feel very fortunate. | owe an awful lot 
to a lot of people. 

“I don't think there's anything that 
did more for me than Auburn. I have 
the fondest memories.” 

The hair on top of Mrs. Leslie's 5°5" 
frame has turned a soft, beautiful white; 
and her eyes receive the help of 
sporadically-donned glasses. But when 
Mrs. Leslie talks about her first days at 
Auburn, she compares herself now with 
the shy girl she was then. 

She talks about how she ended up 
at Aubum. Her brother, who regularly 
attended Georgia Tech, came to Aubum 
for summer school and decided it would 
be a good place for Helen to atend 


college. Through his and her father’s 
influence, Mrs. Leslie came to campus 
the summer of 1940. She arrived via train, 
which deposited its passengers in 
Opelika. The rain was falling as she got 
off, carrying her pillow. Her brother had 
not met the train. Then a passer-by said 
a bright “Hey,” breaking the dreary 
mood and greeting her with her first 
sample of campus friendliness. 

Although her brother left Aubum the 
following day, it didn't take Mrs. Leslie 
long to feel at home. She enrolled in 
business classes but took as many 
engineering electives as she could. She 
was the only female in those engineering 
classes. 

Her remembrances of her time at 
Aubum include several distinct impres: 
sions: “I remember the drill field 
opposite Dorms 2 and 4, where the 
ROTC would do their drills. This was 
before the war and we would sit and 
watch them—it was very impressive... 

“The dairy farm used to bring ice 
cream to the dining hall. We always 
hoped some people wouldn't show up 
a our table, so we could get a bigger 


“I served on the debate team. We 
resolved that Auburn and Alabama 
should return to playing football on a 
home and home basis.” 

Mrs. Leslie likes what she sees at 
Auburn these days. However, she says, 
“I can't grasp how Aubum has grown. 
When I was here, there were 4,000 
students—fewer than 1,000 girls. You 
knew exactly who had an automobile 
and now you can't find a parking place.” 

Mrs. Leslie sees the only “tragedy” 
of her life at Auburn as occurring when 
she graduated in the Tiger Theater— 
minus cap and gown. In a time of war 
shonages, college officials determined 
that caps and gowns were extras that 
graduates could do without. 

World War I had given all an urgent 
sense of purpose. Mrs. Leslie found that 
the war effort allowed her to do things 
women normally wouldn't do. After she 
graduated and joined her father’s bus- 
iness, she did many engineering 
drawings. As did many women, she had 
to face redefined duties following the 
war. But that was just a temporary 
drawback—one that couldn't dampen 
her determination to succeed in busi 
ness. 

Mrs. Leslie is still one of the few 
women in her field. Her expertise has 
been long sought after by organizations. 
Since 1974 she has been on the Board 
of Directors of Home Federal Bank 
(which merged in 1978 with Bamet 
Bank of Pinellas County), serving on the 
bank's loan and executive committees. 
Among the many committees and 
councils she has served on have been 
the Auburn Advisory Council for the 
College of Business, the National Advi 
sory Council of the first US. Senate 
Committee on Small Business, and the 
Defense Advisory Committee on Women 
in the Service (1971 chair). 

Mrs. Leslie used to be an avid golfer 
but she eventually didn’t have enough 


G 


time for the spon, so she switched to 
tennis. She plays three to five times a 
week and has even brought home a 
tennis trophy as evidence of her skill. 

Slowing down isn't something Mrs. 
Leslie could do easily. She claims “retire” 
hasn't entered her and Wendell’s 
vocabulary yet. She's a firm believer in 
the need to stay active. Also, she said 
the impetus to retire hasn't surfaced 
since there are no children to whom to 
leave the business. 

Mrs. Leslie’s advice for aspiring 
professionals is: “Get all the information 
you can about the business you're going 
imo. If you set your mind to it, you can 
do anything.” 


New Opportunities: 
Center on Aging 
Looking to Help 

By Beth Cox "89 


An elderly woman faces another day 
of loneliness in her two-room apartment. 
Her only companion isa small black and 
white TV, flashing fuzzy pictures of a 
distam world with which she has litle 
contact. Glancing often at the framed 
photographs of her faraway grandchild: 
ren, she wishes she could find a way 
to ease the sadness that sweeps over her. 

Isolation, depression, and loneliness 
are facts of daily life for some senior 
citizens. After devoting years to the 
demands of careers, marriage, and 
children, many adults have difficulty 
adapting to a new life of solitude and 
self-reliance. Others endure the physical 
traumas of deteriorating health, 
requiring them to enter health care 
facilities that are often overcrowded, 
understaffed, and poorly run. Elderly 
persons who, health-wise, are perfectly 
capable of living alone may risk depen 
dency and decline in nursing homes 
simply because they have no place else 
to go or no one to care for them. While 
for some the golden years may appear 
somewhat tamished, important changes 
are on the way. 

Across the nation, colleges are 
conducting research to find answers to 
the problems facing the elderly. With the 
fecent establishment of the Center on 
Aging, Auburn is joining other institu 
tions in the growing search for solutions. 
Through determination and hard work, 
Program Director Gene Bramlett is 
moving Auburn forward in the 
development of aging research to bring 
a brighter tomorrow to the elderly of 
today 

Following the center's establishment 
in 1987, Dr. Bramlett worked to form a 
core committee of faculty concemed 
with the development of gerontology 
or aging research, at the university. After 
contacting numerous departments on 
campus, he found many faculty members 
interested in the new program. Due to 
the variety of problems facing the 
elderly, he gathered a committee of 
professors from a number of different 
departments. “We had several persons 
interested in the areas of policy and 
public administration,” Dr. Bramlett 
explained. “Others were more interested 
in research. | wanted the diversity of 
disciplines applied toward the problems 


NEW COMPANIONS—Lizzie Allen, lef, a retired teacher, and Jackie Lyles enjoy spending 


time together through the Boykin Intergencrational Project. 


our nation must face with the growing 
number of senior citizens.” 

Indeed, recent statistics reveal the 
demographic changes coming to Amer 
ica in the near future. In 1980, one out 
of every hundred persons was above the 
age of 80, but by the year 2030, this figure 
will double. Likewise, in 1986, 13 
percent of the US. population was 60 
and above; by 2030, that figure will rise 
to 23 percent 

‘With their increasing numbers, the 
elderly will face the future with greater 
influence and political power. Due to 
improvements in nutrition, exercise, and 
health care, some will choose to con 
tinue working past the age of 65. As the 
nation will have fewer young people in 
an expanding job market, more compa 
nies will seek the help of the elderly 
to keep up with market demands. 

Along with job opportunities, the 
elderly will have better housing alter 
natives in the coming years. Innovative 
living arrangements such as shared 
housing or “granny flats” will provide 
independence as well as security. In 
shared housing, older adults live 
together in a large home with a trained 
supervisor overseeing food preparation, 
transportation, and health care. “Granny 
flats,” mobile homes or small houses 
located on the property of a friend or 
relative, allow adults to remain inde 
pendent, but still have the assurance of 
being close to help. 

Despite the coming changes, research 
must continue in order to ensure the 
security of America’s elderly. The Center 
on Aging recently sponsored a compe 
tition that will give three $2,000 awards 
to the departments submitting the best 
grant proposals conceming the elderly. 
As Dr. Bramlett explained, “One of the 
center's main functions is helping the 
faculty obtain grants for aging research. 
We will study the proposals and hope 
to use them in gaining funds for 
beginning research at the university 

In addition to soliciting new ideas, 
the center has also helped put others 


into practice. One of the most ambitious 
programs attempted so far is the Boykin 
Intergenerational Project. Last fall, Lee 
County's Agency on Aging contacted Dr. 
Bramlett for help in implementing an 
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innovative program for senior adults and 
children at Boykin Community Center 
in Aubum. He formulated a proposal 
outlining specific goals for the project 
and contacted Aubum’s Department of 
Counseling and Counseling Psychology 
to sponsor the program. Dr. Bramlett 
found i rewarding to oversee a plan 
bringing old and young persons together 
in a mutually beneficial way. “If the 
university did not have a Center on 
Aging,” he explained, “Lee County's 
agency would not have had anyone to 
assist them in such a worthwhile and 
important project 

For the Department of Counseling 
and Counseling Psychology, the Boykin 
Project developed into a 10-month study, 
supervised by Professor Warren J. Valine 
and coordinated with the help of Lori 
Holloway, an instructor in the School of 
Human Sciences, as well as Ann O'Con: 
nor and Laura Scerbo, two graduate 
students in counseling. According to Dr. 
Valine, “the study has promoted a better 
understanding of the elderly by the 
young people involved. We hope to use 
what we leam from the experimental 
program to educate other universities, 
institutes, or public agencies on the 
benefits of bringing together two groups 
often kept apart—senior citizens and 
children. 


Mrs. Holloway and Miss O'Connor 
conducted background research and 
found the project unique in today’s age 
segregated society. Relying on a litle 
imagination and a lot of hard work, they 
came up with interesting activities that 
both the young and old could enjoy. The 
program began with a “get acquainted 
party” for the senior adults and an 
energetic, bright-cyed group of four- and 
five- year-olds. Exercises, songs, and 
stories relaxed the reserved adults and 
shy children. Smiling faces and laughter 
declared the first party a success. 


Following the party, other joint 
activities were organized, including 
crafting hand puppets, planning a 
summer bulletin board, and planting 
flower seeds. Mrs. Holloway noted that 
both groups equally enjoyed the various 
projects, though some of the older adults 
expressed puzziement over the crayons 
used in making the paper sack puppets. 

It was the first time they had ever held 
a crayon and attempted to draw silly 
pictures for their own enjoyment. | never 
realized our crafts would by a completely 
new experience for the senior adults, 


Although the Boykin Intergenera 
tional Project emphasized group inter 
action, it also encouraged individual 
shared time between the adult and child. 
Sadie Shoemaker, a native of Kentucky 
whose son-in-law teaches at Auburn. 
befriended a little girl through her daily 
visits to the Boykin nursery. A retired 
nurse, Mrs. Shoemaker's experience and 
enthusiasm brought some much-needed 
help to the busy nursery. She found a 
new friend in the toddler who welcomed 
her with a shy smile and the simple gift 
of a playschool building block. Mrs. 
Shoemaker’s success exemplified the 
benefits the program brought to those 
wanting more activity in their life. 
According to Mrs. Holloway, “It makes 
all the difference in the world when 
someone feels needed and is needed. 


Asked of problems encountered 
along the way, Mrs. Holloway explained 
that some adults initially expressed 
hesitation about the program: “They 
feared making obligations and not being 
able to fulfill them,” she said. “After they 
realized it was a friendship situation 
rather than a requirement or responsi 
bility, they began to look forward to the 
time spent together. I never saw an adult 
express anger or impatience toward the 


OPEN WIDE—Bringing the old and young together, the Boykin nursery is a likely place 
to find Sadie Shoemaker, who feeds apple sauce to one of her Ervorite targets, Shakendra 


Edtwards. 
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sometimes rambunctious children. They 
were always willing to let them make 
mistakes.” 

However, Mrs. Holloway did expe 
rience some difficulties when she began 
working with older children, who felt 
uncomfortable spending time with 
senior adults. She believes their hesita 
tion and perhaps, fear, results from the 
absence of grandparents or older rela 
tives in their day-to-day lives. “Many have 
no grandparents and those that do live 
far away from them. Another factor could 
be TV and movies, which focus almost 
exclusively on the younger generation.” 

The change from a young child's 
ready acceptance of the elderly to the 
fear found in older children, often 
carried into adulthood, is a process the 
Boykin Intergenerational Project wants 
to end. “The main goal of the program 
is to create friendships enabling the 
young to view older adults in a more 
positive light,” Mrs. Holloway said. “If 
children can gain understanding 
respect, and concem for the elderly, the 
vast population changes America will 
soon experience can be met by a 
generation capable of empathizing with 
senior adults.” 

The success of the Boykin Project is 
only the beginning for Auburn's Center 
on Aging. Through the leadership of Dr 
Bramlett, the center will continue to 
promote understanding and concem for 
the elderly at the local, state, and even 
national level. “While the road ahead 
may be long,” said Dr. Bramlett, “I 
predict that future Auburn research in 
the field of aging will help prepare 
Society to meet the needs of the elderly.” 


Competition a 
Natural For 
Miss Alabama 


By Anita Stiefel "85 
AU News Bureau 

Jenny Jackson is two-for-two in the 
beauty pageant game. 

In the only pageants she ever entered, 
she walked away as Miss Aubum Uni 
versity and Miss Alabama. After her recent 


MISS ALABAMA—Miss Auburn University 
Jenny Jackson, a marketing major from 
Virginia, recently captured the Miss Alabama 
title, winning the chance to compete for the 
Miss America tithe Labor Day weekend. 
Photo by AU Photo Services 
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win in the state pageant, the 21-year-old 
Auburn senior is the state's candidate for 
the Miss America contest in September. 

The newly-crowned Miss Alabama is 
actually from Virginia. But Jenny said she 
planned since childhood to one day live 
in Alabama. “1 always knew I would 
come to Auburn,” she explained. “My 
father and uncle grew up in Alabama 
and are Aubum graduates, so | always 
knew the traditions. 1 couldn't wait to 
live here. Every time we visited my 
relatives in Birmingham, we came to 
Auburn and drove through campus. I've 
loved Auburn my whole life, and never 
really considered going to college 
anywhere else. 

The daughter of Paul “58, and Reitha 
Jackson of Fairfax Station, Va, didn't 
enter her first beauty pageant in pursuit 
of the Miss America titke—she just 
wanted to quench her thirst for com. 
petition. As a junior in high school, she 
was Virginia's champion high jumper. At 
Auburn, she made the varsity track team 
and lettered two years, but then stopped 
participating. “I was injured a lot and 
my dedication had diminished because 
1 wanted to pursue the other interests 
1 discovered at college,” she explained. 

Though her spare time was filled with 
extracurricular activities as a member of 
Alpha Omicron Pi sorority, the University 
Program Council, the Student Govern 
ment Association, the Marketing Club, 
and the War Eagle Girls, Jenny entered 
the Miss Auburn University Pageant 
because something was missing. 

1 entered because I missed compe 
tition and being judged,” she explained. 

1 missed the challenge of working and 
preparing for a goal. | also thought it 
would be a good chance to. work up 
a plano performance, so | entered the 
contest. My goal was just to have a good 
time and see how far I could push myself 
I was really shocked when I won.” 

Jenny, who studied classical piano for 
14 years and violin for seven years, said 
she was stunned to be named Miss 
Alabama, but added that even though 
she's “on Cloud Nine,” she will pursue 
the Miss America title with the same 
competitive fervor she enjoyed for years 
as an athlete and musician. “It's like a 
dream—I can't believe I'm actually going 
to Atlantic City,” she said. “I'm working 
hard to prepare, putting 100 percent into 
it, for myself and for everybody who 
believes in me.” 

Jenny said one of the nicest things 
she remembers about the Miss Alabama 
Pageant was hearing people in the crowd 
yell “War Eagle!” at her. “I was thankful 
for the suppor,” she said. “It feels good 
knowing people are behind me. I'm 
happy to be able to share the excitement 
with so many people—my friends 
family, and even people I havent met 

Jenny won't know until after the 
national pageant on Labor Day weekend 
if she'll retum to college in the fall or 
take a year off from her studies to tour 
the country as Miss America. She lacks 
only 21 hours of coursework to receive 
a degree in marketing, and said she’s 
considering supplementing her business 
education with an additional degree in 
public relations, journalism. 

1 feel like I'm just beginning. 1 have 
so much to lear about everything,” she 
noted. “The best part about college and 
being my age is the opportunity to leam 


ORIENT EXPRESS—larry Tee! ‘67 and Peggy Sanders Teel “64, right, look on as their son, 
Troy, an incoming freshman, asks admissions counselor Mary Adams °87 about campus life. 
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from school and also from life. I've 
become so much more mature 
responsible, and disciplined since 
coming to Auburn. 

“1 think I have a good grasp on 
academics,” she added. “I know when 
Ihave to study, so Ltry to keep organized 
and plan ahead instead of waiting until 
the last minute. I'd feel guilty if I didn't 
take advantage of my educational 
opportunities, But school and books 
don't completely rule my life. There are 
so many important things to learn 
outside the classroom, too, and I feel 
like I have to take advantage of them, 
as well.” 

If Jenny returns to Aubum in Sep 
tember, she anticipates the dual role of 
student/Miss Alabama will bring about 
changes in her regular routine. “I'm sure 
I'd have to cut out a lot of my activities, 
she explained “I'd probably have to 
concentrate on academics while I'm in 
Aubum and let being Miss Alabama make 
up all my extracurricular activities. That's 
fine with me because I know being Miss 
Alabama is a real job. The coming 
months are going to be hard work, but 
I'm looking forward to every single 
minute of it” 


Freshmen Visit to 
Get Oriented to 
The Auburn Spirit 


By Steven Stiefel "89 

With fall quarter just around the bend, 
hundreds of freshmen-to-be prowl about 
the campus. Moving about in large 
groups, their orange orientation note 
books clutched tightly, they tour the 
campus and attend various meetings, 
accompanied by anxious parents and 
veteran students who know what's what 
and where to find it 

For these incoming freshmen, a new 
independence awaits, but their self 
sufficiency will require an assumption 
of adult responsibilities. A student's 
survival can depend on his or her ability 
to perform essential tasks—managing 
personal finances and arranging for 
living quarters and utilities, as well as 
handling the burden of classes. 

Although the unavoidable financial 


woes of higher education and self. 
sufficiency must be solved by the 
students themselves, Auburn does 
attempt to help new students overcome 
at least some of the anxieties that 
accompany their move to college. 

That assistance comes through the 
Pre-College Orientation Program, in 
which incoming freshmen preview their 
new environment and learn the essen. 
tials of college survival. For many, these 
sessions are the first time they actually 
see the campus. For others, orientation 
marks their initial exposure to dorm life, 
roommates, and a school with more than 
19,000 fellow students. 

New students feel excited and 
nervous,” said Karen Luttrell, assistant 
director of admissions and organizer of 
the orientations. “One of our main jobs 
is to put them at ease. Beginning 
something completely new all on your 
own can make you scared and a little 
overwhelmed, so we assure them that 
their feelings are natural, and that 
everyone else feels the same way. We're 
here to help them leam the ropes.” 

Miss Luttrell finds the Orientation 
Program eases the burden of transition 
into college life enormously. “Freshman 
orientation serves to familiarize them 
with all of the services and organizations 
available on campus, to get them 
registered for classes and acquainted 
with their advisors, and to make them 
feel at case and excited about their new 
adventure.” 

Students, housed in dorms for their 
two-day stay, receive greetings from the 
President's Office and Dean's 
representatives from their desired 
curriculum. They also get a chance to 
audition for band or chorus, to take 
placement tests, to have LD. cards made, 
and to experience a college band party. 
Parents are informed of health and safety 
issues, and provided with a chance to 
participate in their child's transition. 

Concem for their child's academic 
success is a major reason why parents 
attend the orientation seminars. “The 
most difficult sep in the transition from 
high school,” said Miss Luttrell, “involves 
learn to manage your own time 
without having anyone to look over your 
shoulder and tell you to study. In 
Orientation, we ty to make students 
aware that their studies should be their 
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primary concem, but that they also need 
to become involved and develop 
socially.” 

A good deal of credit for the pros- 
pective students’ excitement goes tothe 
orientation leaders, selected during the 
previous spring. “When choosing orien 
tation leaders, we sont through more than 
200 applications every year,” explained 
Miss Luttrell. “We look for top-notch 
students, involved on campus and highly 
motivated. They're the type of people 
that incoming freshmen can relate to 
easily, people with a flair for getting 
aahers easily fired up.” 

The students selected should repre 
sent Auburn as honestly as possible. 
“You want to find a good match between 
the student and the school, and if you 
misrepresent the school to a student, 
they'll get here and discover something 
quite different than they expected,” said 
Miss Luttrell. “Some kids won't adjust, 
but that should never happen because 
they were in any way misled 

Miss Luttrell believes many new 

students choose Auburn because of its 
small town environment. “We have a 
friendly atmosphere with all the advan. 
tages of a major metropolitan university 
Also, with Birmingham and Atlanta 
nearby and beaches a road wip away, 
many other options await students if they 
desire an occasional taste of variety 

‘There are always new people to 
meet, numerous events, and more than 
300 clubs and organizations to get 
involved with,” she added. “Kids from 
big cities may be concemed that they 
won't be able to find anything to do in 
such a small town, but eventually they 
discover Aubum provides more than a 

son can do in the time it takes to 
get out of here with a degree.” 

Some students, such as Jeanne 
DeLeonardo of WestPon, Conn., move 
considerable distances to attend Aubum. 
“i's a big transition, both in staring 
college and living in the South,” she 
admitted. “1 liked the campus even more 
after seeing it in person, and now I'm 
really looking forward to going to school 
here because of the people | met. This 
orientation sure helped me get 
acquainted 

Beth Carroll of Peachtree City, Ga 
was one of the many prospective 
students attracted from surrounding 
states. “Aubum is close enough that I 
can go home any time I need to, but 
far enough away that I won't be expected 
to drive home every weekend. I'm 
excited about the challenge and freedom 
that lay ahead for me. 

The influence of Larry Teel '67 and 
his wife, Peggy Sanders "64, played a role 
in their son Troy's decision to come to 
Aubum from Wetumpka. “That influ 
enced my decision,” explained Troy, 

but it wasn't the only reason I chose 
Aubum. Academics also influenced me, 
and if the standards reflected poorly on 
this school’s reputation, I might not have 
come. Having parents who are alumni 
can be an advantage, because I already 
feel involved. Also, I think they can 
understand my need for independence 
better, having experienced the same 
thing themselves. 

Admissions Director Charles Reeder 
agrees that family involvement plays a 
large role in many students’ decision to 
attend school at Aubum. “The Aubum 
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connection is cenainly important,” he 
said, “because if you know someone 
who once attended or now attends 
Auburn, it can be a tremendous 
influence when the time comes to begin 
college.” 

“1 dont believe you can find a 
friendlier place to go to school,” said 
Mr. Reeder. “For an institution this size, 
it's very unique to find as much friend: 
liness as you do. This tradition reflects 
the nature of the students who decide 
to come here.” 


Mr. Reeder said the number of 
students visiting the Admis 

sions Office during 1987 totaled 4,466, 
an 83 percent increase over the 1984 
total. “This definitely shows Aubum's 
growing academic reputation. We don't 
pretend or intend to be MIT, but we hope 
to maintain the quality required for 
admitting new students. Our students get 
accepted because of their proven ability 
to succeed academically. Now, even with 
really good credentials, out-of-state 
students can only hope to get accepted 
at Aubum. We've restricted the number 
of incoming freshmen to 3,200 and 
transfer students to 1,700, and raised the 
test score requirements within the last 
six years. This results in a good kind 
of problem with regard to academic 
standards.” 

For those who do get accepted, 
another sort of problem awaits—the 
growing costs of a college education 
Many students admitted this fall will 
need some form of financial aid. “The 
number of total students who will need 
financial assistance adds up to around 
40 to 50 percent,” said Bill Watson, 
assistant director of Financial Aid. “The 
money available from federal grants will 
greatly aid those who qualify. Unfortu: 
nately, we have a smaller scholarship 
pool than many other Southem schools, 
sol'm sure we lose a lot of good students 
to those other institutions.” 


Mr, Reeder agrees that the problems 
in the scholarship program might affect 
whether some students choose to come 
to Aubum. “Two factors influence the 
scholarship program here, explained 
Mr. Reeder. “First, we do not have the 
same amount of scholarship money as 
some comparable schools, and second 
the problem becomes compounded by 
the quantity of students with ¢ sutsanding 
credentials competing for the dollars we 
do have. The competition becomes 
more rigid here because there is less 
money. In essence, a lot of Ww onthy 
recipients get turned away because our 
requirements must be so high 


“The academic scholarship program 
needs to be enhanced, but university 
dollars cannot accomplish this alone. It 
will take increased alumni support to 
remedy the problem, ensuring that more 
of the students who desire and have the 
ability to attend Aubum can receive 2 
chance to do so.” 


Fresh faces on the Aubum campus 
are nothing new, but the problems facing 
today’s students are more cc omplex than 
ever. By helping students through the 
difficult transition from high school to 
college, the pre-college counseling 
program aims to solve small problems 
before they become big ones. 


ONLY THE PIANO PLAYER Bob Richardson ‘$0, associate professor of music and winner 
of one of two Alumni Undergraduate Teaching Excellence Awards for 1988, is the driving 


force behind Auburn's jazz curriculum. 


Bob Richardson °50 
Helps Jazz Up 
Music Department 


By Mike Jernigan "80 

“Average students do not remain 
average long when working under Mr 
Richardson.” 


If that's the case, as asserted by a 
former pupil in a letter praising Associate 
Music Professor Bob S. Richardson "SO 
as an outstanding professor, then the 
winner of one of two Undergraduate 
Teaching Awards presented this year by 
the Alumni Association has produced a 
lot of above-average students in his 13 
years on the music faculty. Prof 
Richardson, a professional musician who 
returned to Auburn to join the faculty 
in 1975 and now teaches all the courses 
in the jazz studies curriculum, plays 
down his role in the leaming process. 


I'm very elated to receive the award 
but I'm not all that sure there's such a 
thing as a good teacher,” Prof 
Richardson said. “I don't think I have 
all that much to do with the success of 
my students. It's been my experience 
that maybe one in a million students has 
extra natural musical talent, and one in 
a million doesn’t. The rest are in the 
middle. How good they become isn’t a 
product of the teacher; it just depends 
on how hard they want to work at it. 
Talent is spread out equally, but desire 
makes a student special. I've been 
fortunate to have some good students 
with a great desire to learn.” 


Despite the accolades which have 
come his way for his teaching abilities, 
Prof. Richardson had no plans to teach 
when he came to Aubum as a student 
in 1947 to play with the Aubum Knights. 
After graduation, he served a stint with 
the 8th Division Army Jazz Band, then 
played piano in jazz clubs around Atlanta 
before returning to Aubum to eam his 
master's degree in 1957. He retumed to 
the club circuit, playing all along the Gulf 
Coast with “Mike Serpas and the Sons 
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of the Beach,” before then Music 
Department Head Bodie Hinton lured 
him back to campus aS an assistant 
professor and resident jazz expert. 


"| taught a little while in graduate 
school, and I really never stopped, even 
while playing gigs with professional 
bands,” recalled Prof. Richardson. who 
lists jazz greats Charlie Parker, Sonny 
Rollins, and Count Basie among his 
personal favorites. “I was in the Aubum 
area with the band in 1975, and there 
happened to be an opening in the Music 

0 Bodie asked me tocome 
back and join the faculty. I pretty much 
took things one day at a time, and I 
enjoyed teaching, so I decided to give 
itaty 


That try has been a rousing success. 

In addition to teaching beginning piano, 
a creative class which uses no textbooks 
but requires students to learn 75 tunes 
over three quarters, Prof. Richardson and 
his extensive knowledge of jazz enabled 
the department to begin an innovative 
jazz curriculum which now boasts 11 
majors. Besides learning to play and 
arrange jazz, students in the curriculum 

in one of the university's two jazz 
bands—the “Yardbirds,” and the Jazz 
Combo. 


“1 teach courses in jazz piano, 
arranging, repertoire, masterpieces, and 
history,” Prof. Richardson said, smiling 
as if he didn't feel the least bit over 
worked. “Right now, I'm pretty much it 
as far as faculty in the jazz curriculum, 
but we hope to. add someone else soon.” 


Meanwhile, Prof. Richardson plans to 
keep busy teaching and playing numer 
ous weekend engagements in the 
Auburn area. Though his teaching is time 
consuming, he feels that continuing to 
play professionally is well worth the 
effort. “Music is greater than all of us. 
We're all just working away at it. I learn 
something new every day, even after I've 
been playing all these years, and I guess 
that nobody, myself included, will ever 
figure it all out. But it sure has been 
fun trying” 


The Auburn Alumnews 


Trentham’s Energy 
Places Students 

At Top Priority 

By Mary Ellen Hendrix ‘84 
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Bijan’s reaction typifies the industry's 


response to Prof. Trentham and his 


students. Prof Trentham sees one reason 
for the favorable relationship as the 
letters his students write to fashion 
industry leaders. Whenever his students 
visit a facility, they always write the CEO 
afterwards and tell him what they 
learned. Or, ifthe students are impressed 
by the style of a particular designer, they 
write the designer and tell him so. 

One of Prof. Trentham’'s favorite 
aspects of his job lies in seeing the 
success of his students. He also enjoys 
what he teaches, saying that he might 
have become bored over the years if not 
for the ever-changing nature of fashion. 

My courses change all the time,” he 
said, “because fashion always changes. 
If you keep yourself psyched up, you 
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AT THE HELM 


History Department Head Coach Gordon Bond says the Tigers’ history team 


is ready for a tough academic season, and, barring natural disaster, should make a strong 


tun at the SEC history title this fall 


never get bored. It's so much fun getting 
the information to the students. I spend 
much of my spare time reading, and | 
use a lot of videotapes in my classes 
1 have to keep current.” 

Although also the winner of this year's 
SGA Outstanding Faculty Member Award 
for Human Sciences, Prof Trentham said, 

‘The Alumni Teaching Award was my 
very favorite thing to get. I love it I 
cannot express the importance of the 
Alumni Office. We must take care of our 
schools; they took care of us. I tell all 
my seniors to join the Alumni Associ 
ation. This year every senior | asked had 
already joined. 

Prof. Trentham believes in giving back 
something to one’s school because of 
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Tigers’ History 
Team Ready to 
Face New Year 

By Gordon Bond 

Head Coach-History Department 


This is the time of year when people 
begin to ask questions about the 


apcomin 


ng season and what the 
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prospects are. And, since one way of 
looking at the university is as being 
composed of many teams—football 
team, basketball team, etc; and the 
president even tells about the Central 
Administration Team, then perhaps it is 
only appropriate that 1, as Head of the 
History Department, bring you up to date 
on the prospects for the coming year 
of the History Department “Team.” 

1. Returning Veterans. The depart 
ment is blessed with some real talent 
among our retuming front-line teachers. 
berg has worked himself 
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War historians in the country. A veteran 
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quickest recruit but that may be because 
the pace of life at Oxford University is 
faster than in the Deep South 


3. Injuries. We enter the Fall season 
in relatively good shape. 
faculty 


A couple of 


i the usual off-season 


surgery —t s, hemorrhoids, etc., but 
aside from those nagging aches and 
pains, arthritis, bursitis, and senility, all 
will be ready to go come September. 


In fact, Aubum people are always willing 


urt if necessary. 


4. Schedule. Many of you have asked 
about our chances of repeating as the 
best History Department in the confer. 
ence again next year. As you know, it's 
a tough league and when you look at 
our schedule—which calls for fifteen 
classes with over 200 students each— 
you can see what we are talking about. 
So it won't be easy, but we are ready 
for the challenge. Win, lose, or draw, we 
will put a team in the classroom you 
can be proud of. 

5. Playing Conditions. One of the 
factors which may bear upon our success 
this year is how well our faculty adjust 
to the playing conditions in beautiful 
Haley Center. Inoperative elevators, 
leaking roofs, lack of an official time 
keeper (no bells), and only occasional 
heat and air conditioning are factors we 
have learned to live with. So if the 
weather man cooperates with us and we 
don't have any earthquakes and it is not 
unseasonably hot or cold, wet or dry next 
season, then our chances of success 
should be improved. 

6. Attendance. We anticipate 
increased attendance for our efforts 
again this year. Most classes will be 
completely sold out. We have heard 
rumors that some scalping may be 
anticipated in September, but nothing 
we can't handle. In response to those 
who have asked when the sky boxes, 
excuse me, suites, will be built in Haley 
Center 3195 and Haley Center 2370, 1 
can only say that there has been some 
talk, but nothing definite has been 
proposed. Catering services, appropriate 
beverage license, and instam replay 
capabilities seem to be some of the 
problems that will need to be resolved. 

In summary, the team is excited about 
the upcoming season and promises to 
be intellectually stimulating, pro 
fessionally competent, and appropriately 
humorous in the challenging academic 
year 1988-89. 


Who'll Stop the 
Rain? Acid Rain, 
Ozone Menace 
South’s Forests 


By Mike Jernigan "80 

In pine thickets across the Southeast, 
a quiet struggle is going on. 

Though incomplete, evidence indi 
cates that man may be waging chemical 
warfare on the environment on a global 
scale, with the South's forests rapidly 
becoming the latest victim. Acid rain and 
ozone, produced by industrial and auto 
emissions, appear the prime suspects in 
a growth decline among pine species 
that is clouding the future of the South's 
multi-million-dollar forest products 
industry and evoking a storm of controv: 
ersy among forestry professionals. 

Tucked away among 16-foot-high 
plastic test chambers and their accom 
panying swarm of interconnecting wires 
and tubes, researchers at Auburn's 
recently completed Atmospheric 
Pollutant Test Center are studying the 
problem. Along with fellow scientists 
across the South, they are trying to find 
the reason for an apparent decline in 
the growth rates of several Southem 
species of trees— including a number of 
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FORESTS THREATENED—Arhur Chappelka and other Aubum researchers are currently 
studying the effects of acid rain and ozone on loblolly pines, a major part of Alabama and 


the Southeast’s multi-million-dollar forest products industry 


commercially-harvested varieties—first 
documented by the U.S. Forest Service. 
Although the data is being reviewed, 
preliminary estimates of growth decline 
caused concem, especially as the Sou 
theastem forest industry has a current 
estimated worth of $63 billion and 
expects to provide up to 53 percent of 
the nation’s timber harvest by the year 
2030. 

Funded by the Southern Commercial 
Forest Research Cooperative, the Auburn 
studies focus on the effects of acid rain 
and ozone—both forms of pollution 
caused by artificial emissions into the 
atmosphere—on the growth rates of 
loblolly pines, a major component in 
Southeastem timber production. Aubum 
is one of five Southern universities 
studying acid rain and ozone effects on 
pine species. Others include: Clemson 
and Texas A&M Universities, short-leaf 
pines; the University of Florida, slash 
pines; and Duke University, lead institute 
for the project, loblolly pines in the 
Piedmont area. 

Researchers involved in the Auburn 
Study, conducted under the joint auspi 
ces of the Alabama Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the School of 
Forestry, include Drs. Graeme Lockaby, 
Amthur Chappelika, and Ralph Meldahl 
The three have expertise in wee phy 
siology and pathology, soils, and statis: 
tics. Other team members include 
research associate John Kush and instru 
ment specialist Efrem Robbins. 

The team’s work centers around 
groups of 96 loblolly pines planted 


within each of the 24 open-top chambers 
at the research site. Half of each group 
of trees is thought to be tolerant to 
pollutants, while the other half consists 
of specimens which are more sensitive. 
Each group is exposed on a regular basis 
to acid rain, ozone, or combinations of 
the two in varying amounts approximat 
ing natural exposure. The seedlings’ 
growth will be carefully monitored over 
the three-year life of the project to 
determine the pollutants’ effects. 

According to Dr. Chappelka, who 
came to Aubum in 1987 after doing 
research on acid rain effects on ash and 
poplar trees and bean crops at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and Virginia State 
University, studies have already proven 
that ozone can produce dramatic dam 
age in both trees and food plants. The 
gas, which is similar to the ozone layer 
that protects the earth from solar 
radiation, forms in the lower atmosphere 
as result of chemical reactions induced 
by sunlight and primary pollutants, in 
particular nitrous oxides. Nitrous oxides, 
produced mainly by auto exhaust 
emissions, are among the most common 
atmospheric pollutants. In fact, the 
overabundance of artificially-produced 
ozone in the atmosphere also causes the 
“greenhouse effect,” tapping the heat 
the Earth radiates and slowly raising 
global temperatures. 

‘Ozone damage to both trees and 
food crops is well-documented,” said Dr. 
Chappelka. “One study of forest damage 
in the San Bernadino Mountains, down: 
wind of Los Angeles, showed that high 
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levels of ozone weakened several 
species of trees to the point that they 
were very susceptible to damage from 
other causes, such as insects and disease. 
Lab and field studies also documented 
declines in growth of five to 25 percent 
in a number of vegetable species 
exposed to high ozone concentrations.” 

Ozone and acid rain first came to 
be suspected as factors in environmental 
damage in Europe, after many 
Scandinavian lakes and rivers became 
too acidic to suppor life. The first major 
international report on acid rain came 
in 1972, when Swedish researchers 
reported on the problem at the United 
Nations Conference on the Human 
Environmemt. Other European countries 
didn’t heed the Scandinavians’ warnings 
however, and it has not been until this 
decade, when studies revealed wides 
pread damage among at least 11 wee 
species in the revered forests of West 
Germany, that a number of Westem 
European nations have taken firm action 
to reduce automobile and industrial 
emissions. In Eastern Europe, emissions 
remain largely uncontrolled, despite 
serious forest damage in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, East Germany, Hungary, Ruma 
nia, and the Soviet Union. 

In North America, similar damage to 
trees and lakes, especially in high 
elevations where cloud moisture and 
precipitation is most frequent, has 
strained relations between the U.S. and 
Canada, which has requested stronger 
American controls on emissions. Early 
research efforts in the U.S. focused on 
areas with the most severe damage, such 
as Camel's Hump in Vermont and Mount 
Mitchell in North Carolina, where cloud 
moisture as acidic as lemon juice has 
been recorded. Now, however, 
researchers say the problem is wider in 
scope than originally suspected. 

“Data indicates that the ozone 
concentrations in the South, even in rural 
areas, are as high or higher as in most 
other areas of the country,” Dr. Chap- 
pelka noted. “We are just now collecting 
data in rural areas, but pollutants from 
major cities as far away as the Mississippi 
River Valley routinely affect air quality 
throughout the Southeast, especially if 
weather conditions bring high temper. 
atures and air stagnation. This means that 
the highest concentrations of ozone 
generally occur in the summer, normally 


from pollutants is not limited to higher 
elevations near heavy industry 
concentrations. Growth declines in 
pitch, shorv-leaf, and slash pines, first 
reported in Alabama in the Piedmont 
area, are now appearing statewide. 

“Preliminary data shows that growth 
declines may have appeared all over, not 
just in the Appalachian foothills,” said 
Dr. Chappelka. “While damage appears 
earlier and is more visible in higher 
elevations, it may be that these cases are 
just indicators for things to come 
elsewhere.” 

Damaged forests in high elevations 
show discoloration, needle and leaf loss, 
increased vulnerability to insects and 
disease, shedding of green leaves and 
shoots, and excessive seed and cone 
production, in addition to marked 
declines in root and annual growth. But 
not all suffering tees show such visible 
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signs of stress, making the problem more 
difficuk to detect. “There weren't any 
other symptoms in the trees which 
provided the Forest Service data on the 
suspected growth decline,” Dr. Chap- 
pelka explained. “Many of the slower 
growing trees looked perfectly healthy. 
But it isn't uncommon to get. a noticeable 
reduction in tree growth without any 
other visible signs of injury.” 

Still, the issue of ozone's effects on 
forests is clear cut compared two the 
continuing debate over the effects of a 
companion pollutant—acid rain. The 
existence of acid rain—or rain with a 
PH level below 5.6, that of normal rain. 
was first theorized by English chemist 
Robert Angus Smith more than a century 
ago. Smith's theory has become today's 
problem, but the extent remains in 
question. 

Acid rain, like ozone, is largely a 
product of man-made emissions. Sulfur 
oxides, produced by the burning of fossil 
fuels for electrical power generation, and 
nitrous oxides, produced by car 
exhausts, change into sulfuric acid and 
nitric acid through oxidation in the 
atmosphere. These acids fall from the 
atmosphere through rain, snow, or dust. 
In the past 30 years, weather stations 
across the US. and Canada have mon 
itored a decline in the pH level of North 
American rainfall, from a normal range 
of 4.6 to 5.6, to a modern average of 
42. The pH of Alabama rainfall, Dr. 
Chappelka noted, ranges from 4.5 to 5.0. 

The effects of this acid deluge remain 
largely unknown. While acid rain hastens 


TREE TERRARIUM—Plastic and aluminum test chambers make up the bulk of Aubum’s 
Pollutant Test Cemer. Loblolly pine seedlings in each of the 24 chambers at 


Atmospheric 
the site are being exposed to varying amounts of ozone and acid rain to 


effects on pine growth. 
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deterioration of buildings, statues, and 
other works of man, study continues on 
its environmental effects. Currently, 
researchers are unsure if the effects are 
Negative at all. In poor soils, the excess 
nitrogen in acid rain may even increase 
plant growth. Yet acid rain remains a 
prime suspect in the decline of many 
North American and European forests. 

“Forestry researchers differ over acid 
rain and the threat it poses to plant life,” 
Dr. Chappell said. “But I think the cata 
makes a closer look worthwhile, espe 
cially as to damage it may do in 
conjunction with other pollutants.” 

The Aubum researchers hope to 
discover just how detrimental the two 
pollutants are, alone or in tandem, and 
how they decrease tree growth. Cur 
rently, there are a number of theories 
as to how this damage occurs. Some of 
the more popular include the acid. 
deposition theory, which suggests that 
acid flowing over leaves and through the 
soil removes vital nutrients; the excess 
nitrogen theory, which hypothesizes that 
the excess nitrogen in acid rain gives 
trees too much food, triggering a need 
for equal amounts of other nutrients 
which may not be available; and the 
ozone-acid rain theory, which suggests 
that ozone causes the gas-exchange 
pores in leaves to open wider and longer 
than normal, making them easier targets 
for invasion by acid precipitation in the 
form of mist or rain. 

Whatever the cause, even a small 
reduction in growth could have a major 
impact on the forest industry. “The 


test the pollutants’ 
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economic effects of a major growth 
decline are definitely a cause for 
concem,” said Dr. Chappelia. “But it’s 
too early to tell what kind of decline, 
if any, we're talking about. We are going 
to submit our data to the goverment 
in 1990, along with the other research 
centers in the cooperative, and the 
Congress will have to evaluate the results 
and decide where to go from there. 

“If Congress decides to put stricter 
controls on emissions, the questions 
become ‘Which pollutants do we reduce 
and by how much?" he continued 
“Other possible solutions would include 
trying to breed trees that are more 
tolerant to pollutants, or using other 
chemical controls to offset their effects. 
The forest industry is going to have to 
set some priorities and suppor the 
research needed to find a solution. 
Because there's no doubt that whatever 
the extent of the growth decline prob- 
lem, it's not getting any beter. The 
question we're trying to answer now is 
if it's getting any worse.” 


arrived at Auburn on June 1 as dean 
of the College of Engineering. 
Formerly at Rice University in 
Houston, Tex., where be beld dual 
appointments as professor of 
mechanical engineering and 
professor of mathematical scien- 
ces, Dr. Walker is nationally known 
in engineering circles as a teacher 
and researcher in the areas of 

and computational 
Siuid dynamics. In a recent inter- 
view with the AU Report, Auburn's 


QUESTION: What prompted you to 
accept the position of Dean of Engineer: 
ing at Auburn? 

ANSWER: Actually, there were a 
number of factors that influenced my 
decision. First, | sensed an opportunity 
to have an impact on engineering 
education in general as well as 
engineering education at a well-known 
university. Although the university where 
I was previously employed is well 
known and well-endowed, it is very 
small and therefore does not allow one 
to have a significant impact on engineer. 
ing education. Second, it seems to me 
that the engineering faculty at Aubum 
is above average and in some instances 
is, in fact, outstanding, Finally, I found 
the members of the upper administra 
tion and Board of Trustees very excited 
about the future prospects for engineer: 
ing at Auburn. Their enthusiasm about 
the future of this institution probably 
influenced my decision as much as any 
other factor. 

QUESTION: What do you see as the 
college's mission in terms of teaching, 
research, and extension? 

ANSWER: First, | would like to point 
out that in my opinion the primary 
function of any university is to produce 
educated people. The mission of the 
College of Engineering is therefore to 


William F. Walker 


produce educated people who are also 
well-versed in at least one of the 
engineering disciplines. In my opinion, 
teaching and research go hand-in-hand. 
One is not done at the exclusion of the 
other. In order to teach technology 
which is changing very rapidly, it seems 
reasonable to expect the teachers to be 
involved in the discovery of new 
knowledge. Similarly, if we are 
academicians who are engaged in 
research, it seems logical that we should 
be actively involved in educating stu- 
dents and the public in the details of 
our work. The area of extension is one 
that is unique to land grant institutions. 
It is through our extension activities that 
we provide the citizens of Alabama with 
some of the practical benefits of our 
research and teaching. 

QUESTION: What do you perceive 
as the college's greatest strengths? 

ANSWER: I think you have to 
understand that the answer to this 
question is a function of time. Things 
that I may consider to be a strength today 
May not seem so strong after I have been 
here for a while. There are also many 
facets of the college with which | am 
still unfamiliar. It may well turn out that 
some of those will prove to be strong 
points. Thus far, I have been particularly 
impressed with the enthusiasm and 
suppor of the faculty and administration. 
In addition, we have some interdiscipli- 
nary research centers that appear to be 
particularly successful in obtaining 
research suppor in areas of national 
interest. Finally, I have heard a great deal 
about the interest and suppor of the 
engineering alumni in the College of 
Engineering. Akhough I have not yet had 
Occasion to interact with the alumni, I 
very much look forward to doing so; and 
it could well be that the alumni them 
selves constitute one of the great 
strengths of the college. 

QUESTION: On the other hand, what 
areas do you believe need to be 
improved? 

ANSWER: Like the previous question, 
this one is really a bit premature. In 
general, I can state that our financial base 
needs to be improved significantly. We 
need to increase our corporate and 
private suppor, our research support, 
and, of course, the support from the state 
of Alabama. One area that I think needs 
to be addressed fairly quickly has to do 
with computer usage in the undergrad- 
uate program. From what I have seen 
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so far, undergraduate computer activities 
could be significantly enhanced As a 
matter of fact, we are in the process of 
trying to get a handle on this situation 
through the formation of an Engineering 
Computer Committee, whose task will 
be to determine where we are in relation 
to where we would like to be with 


fespect to our undergraduate com 


QUESTION: Where do you sense the 
profession itself is going? 

ANSWER: I think it's safe to speculate 
that, in engineering, the trends of the 
last five or ten years are going to continue 
for the next decade. Manufacturing, 


computing 
just a few of the areas where the 
engineering profession will make signif- 
icant strides in the next several years. 
In addition, I think the growing aware 
ness of the potential adverse environ. 
mental impact of many of our past 
technological advances will come under 
close scrutiny. For example, the destruc 
tion of the ozone layer and the effects 
of acid rain are both environmental 
questions which will be answered in the 
years to come. One other area of an 
environmental nature that is certain to 
require attention in the future has to do 
with this country’s supply of natural 
resources, particularly water. Where we 
get it, how we get it, and how we take 
care of it are going to be questions that 
face not only engineers but society in 
general in the next century. 
QUESTION: How does this affect the 
preparation of our students? 
ANSWER: Frankly, I think the 
emergence of new problems and new 


. areas of interest actually has little impact 


on the preparation of engineering 
students today. Modern engineering 
education does not prepare a student 
for a specific job. Instead, the philosophy 
here at Auburn, as well as at most 
institutions, is to educate the students 
in the fundamentals of science and 
mathematics such that they are prepared 
to apply their knowledge to almost any 
physical situation, Obviously, future 
students are going to have more to learn 
than today’s students. However, | am 
fairly confident that the approach in the 
future will be the same as it is today. 

QUESTION: Do you have any other 
general thoughts that should be touched 
upon? 


ANSWER: Nothing that is particularly 
profound. I am delighted to be here, and 
I think Auburn has a very bright future. 
It is exciting to know that I will be a 
part of that future. 


Grandmother Just 
One More Student 
At Graduation 


By Anita Stiefel '85 
AU News Bureau 

Lou Marvin-McPheeters isn't your 
typical college student, so maybe it's 
natural that she made better grades than 


Auburn graduated with honors in June, 
feceiving a bachelor’s degree in church 
music almost 40 years after her first 


college graduation from Rutgers Univer 
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sity in 1950, where she earned a BS. 


School of Architecture who has now 
retuned to teaching in the school. “After 
graduating the first time, I tried teaching 
for a while, but it really didn’t suit me,” 
Mrs. Marvin-McPheeters explained. “So 
I concentrated on my family instead.” 
While her children were small, she 
opened a nursery school. She later 
supervised a rooming house and worked 
part-time as a church secretary and choir 
director at several Episcopal and Luth- 
eran churches for more than 20 years. 

“When I was about 26, I was reluc 
tantly drafted as a fill-in organist at my 
church,” she said. “A few years later at 
another church, | filled in for an elderly 
Organist, and that was the experience that 
truly changed my life. The church was 
a historic Victorian-style building with 
elaborate surroundings, and the organ 
I played was a huge, wonderful pipe 
organ. | discovered the difference 
between a real pipe organ and a piano 
or a dinky electronic organ, and it 
touched me so strongly that my life has 
never been the same.” 

For many years, Mrs. Marvin 
McPheeters dreamed of formally stud- 
ying music at a university, but it wasn't 
until moving to Auburn that she had the 
opportunity. “I immediately enrolled in 
music,” she said “I was apprehensive 
at first, wondering if I could really do 
it. My husband as well as the faculty were 
very supportive and helpful. I felt like 
they were behind me, and that was 


encouraging, 
“1 was self-conscious at first with all 
young people running around. I 
didn't think I would fit in,” she 
continued. “But the other students 


an honor graduate, which requires an 
overall grade point average of at least 
34. “I hadn't thought about it,” she 
admitted. “I was just trying to do my 
best and get through the classes.” 

She describes © as completely 
exhausting and absorbing, but also 
exciting and invigorating. “I have mixed 
feelings about finishing,” she said. “T'll 
miss studying and going to class, and 
I'll miss the friends I've made.” 

Mrs. Marvin-McPheeters has two 
children, Bill, a Philadelphia lawyer and 
father of her five-year-old grandson, 
Danny, and Julie, who, interestingly, 
graduated from Princeton a few days 
before her mother. “We will have started 
and graduated college together in a 
sense, though we're apart geographi. 
cally,” said Mrs. Marvin-McPhecters. 

For those who think they are too old 
or it's too late to go to college, Lou 
Marvin-McPheeters has news. “I'm very 
happy with my decision to retum to 
school,” she said. “I would encourage 
anyone to pursue such an adventure.” 


By Kaye Lovvorn "64 

Along with research and teaching, 
‘extension long has been one of Auburn's 
three missions and carried out in varying 
degrees by cach college on campus. 
However, to the average Alabamian, the 
word extension is synonymous with 


placed Aubum representatives in every 


larger hogs with less feed, get more eggs 
from each hen, and harvest extra bushels 
of com per acre. 

But no longer is Aubum extension 
limited to agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. In the strictest sense, it never 
was; but, because fewer people partic: 
ipated in the other programs and 
because agriculture and agriculture- 
related businesses wielded strong 


directed since 1984), University Contin. 
uing Education, the Center for Govern 
mental Service, the Center on Aging, and 
the Aubum University Hotel and Con 
ference Center. 

In addition, the Office of the Vice 
President for Extension works with 
extension units in most colleges and 


uing education efforts, continuing 
education programs in Education, and 
the Center of Arts and Humanities in the 
College of Liberal Ans. Also related less 
directly are extension efforts such as 
Educational Television, the Pulp and 
Paper Institute, the Asphalt Technology 
Center, and the new Economic Devel- 
opment Institute. 

The networking of all of these 
programs and divisions is still in its early 
stages. And, in most cases each operates 
as a separate unit and probably will stay 
that way. However, closer and mutually 


Dr. Thompson sees the programs of 
the Extension Service and Continuing 
Education as a “conduit” to casty the 
knowledge available on the Aubum 
campus to those she calls “non-enrolled 
students.” Most problems are not solved 
by nor limited to the academic unit in 
isolation, believes Dr. Thompson. So, an 
extension staff—whether that of the 
Cooperative Extension Service, Contin 
uing Education, or one of the other units 
which provides knowledge to Alabam 
ians outside of Auburn University 
classrooms—serves both to take 
knowledge to the people and to bring 
outside knowledge (and problems) 
back to academia, a function served 


Extension Service. For example, as 
Alabama became more urban, the 
Extension Service moved toward telling 
city dwellers which grass would grow 
on their lawn as well as telling farmers 
which grass was best for pastures. Farm 
wives began to be as likely as city women 
to hold jobs away from home, so the 
focus shifted from home demonstration 
clubs to time and houschold manage 
ment, and tips for cooking in the 
microwave. Even 4-H Club emphasis 
changed from growing pigs and calves 
for the boys and baking cakes and sewing 
aprons for girls to such projects as 
photography, mechanics, and public 
speaking for both sexes. 


In the early Eighties, Auburn began 


departments, 

Dr. Thompson's leadership and the 
prelude to gathering all the extension 
and/or continuing activities of Aubum 
University together under the umbrella 
of a vice president for extension. Dr. 
William Sauser became associate vice 
president for extension in the spring 
after heading the management depart- 
ment at Auburn University at Montgo- 
mery. Before moving to AUM, Dr. Sauset 
directed Aubum’s industrial/organiza 
tional psychology program. Also joining 
the vice president's staff in recent 
months has been William Compton, 
former head of Naval ROTC at Aubum 
prior to his retirement, who will direct 
the activities of the conference center. 
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An early step toward expanding 
Aubum extension and continuing edu 
cation functions came in President James 
E. Martin's efforts to acquire a first-class, 
on-campus hotel and conference center 
Those efforts come to fruition on August 
15 when the firs conference will be held 
in that new facility 

New facilities and new personnel 
have been but two steps toward the 
expansion of Auburn's extension/con 
tinuing education effors. 

In the summer of 1987, Dr. Thomp 
son, then acting vice president, 
appointed committees from across 
campus to look at four aspects of Aubum 
extension and come up with suggestions 
on campus-wide extension policies, 
programs, facilities, and ways to link the 
available and planned extension pro 
grams to areas that might not be 
expected to use them. 

Obviously a major portion of Aubum 
extension would continue to be Auburn 
involvement in the Cooperative 
Extension service; not only because as 
a landgrant institution Auburn is man 
dated to continue its efforts along those 
lines, but also because the Extension 
Service remains a valuable portion of 
Auburn's service to the people of 
Alabama. As the family farm has given 
way to agribusiness, the Extension 
Service has changed its range of infor 
mation. Where once it gave advice on 
the best kind of com to plant, it now 
urged farmers toward better farm man. 
agement with aids such as computer 
record keeping, or if that failed, man 
aging the stress that came about as the 
farmer faced losing his home and his 
livelihood. The Extension Service had 
always urged Alabama farmers to 
improves tO diversify: Now it had to help 
them deal with a society that had 
changed so much and so fast that once 
again they might be left behind much 
as the rural South had been in the 
Thirties. 

As Dr. Thompson explains, “Coop: 
erative Extension is people oriented. It 
always has been, it always will be.” After 


all, education cant be done without 
people and that’s basically what the 
Extension Service is, an educating 
agency. That orientation is supported in 
the Service’s strategic plan for moving 
into the 21s century. Called “Priorities 
for People” and subtitled “A Plan to Meet 
the Real Needs of Real People,” the plan 
resulted from input from all three 
universities involved in the program and 
from state leaders and politicians, as well 
as the people who are the volunteers 
and the county workers of the Extension 
Service across the state. Before the work 
was completed, some 3,200 Alabamians 
across the state had been involved. 


The report recognized some impor 
tam facts about changes in Alabama. For 
instance, 40 percent of Alabamians live 
in rural areas, although only 2.3 percent 
live on farms. Rural Alabama, as other 
parts of the rural South, has a population 
which includes only 50 percent with 
high school diplomas and 10 percent 
with college degrees. Alabama suffers 
from a decline in manufacturing plants, 
with little relief in sight. Companies have 
cited lack of education as one of their 
reasons for not coming. More than 16 
percent of Alabamians are over 60. That 
will expand to 23 percent by the year 
2000. 

The finished report listed five 
priorities for Cooperative Extension: 1 
Regaining agricultural and forestry 
profitability; 2. Developing, conserving, 
and managing natural resources; 3. 
Enhancing family and individual well 
being; 4. Developing human resources; 
5. Revitalizing rural Alabama. 


Behind those priorities is an ongoing 
plan for looking at how the Extension 
Service itself functions. As the “Priorities 
for People” brochure explains it 

“Rethinking the way we do business 
requires that we must go further than 
simply providing bits and pieces of 
useful information. It means that we 
teach people how to leam, teach them 
decision-making and problem-solving 
techniques, provide them with altema 


BACK TO SCHOOL—One advantage of summer reunions is having the time to return to 
the classroom for a little continuing education. One of the more popular seminars offered 


‘ of counsel 
was a class in psychology taught by Dennis Drake ae oes is os 
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OUTSTANDING FORESTRY ALUMNUS —Frank E. Jones °50, left, recently received the 
Outstanding Alumnus Award from the Aubum Forestry Alumni Association. Waymon Paul, right, 
presented the award at the forestry honors banquet while Mr. Jones’ wife, Joanna, looked 


on. 


tives, and lay the groundwork for the 
development of themselves and their 
communities.” 


Dr. Thompson expects the same sort 
of focus to be given to all aspects of 
Aubum extension as it gears up to extend 
more programs from Aubum to the 
businesses and people of Alabama. 
Already in place are centers for economic 
improvement, for helping local govern 
ment, for seeking international business, 
for expanding the arts and humanities. 
The next step is in seeing that Aubum 
faculty in every area are given the chance 
to participate in extension programs and 
are recognized for their effors. 


Theoretically,” explains Dr. Sauser, 
every Auburn faculty member is 
involved in public service. However, 
we're talking about something different 
here. Aubum people will do a lot out 
of the goodness of their heart, but that 
Only goes so far.” 


Dr. Thompson agrees. “Many of the 
sorts of program effons we're talking 
about take the same son of time and 
energy as teaching and research. We'd 
like ways to give people credit for their 
extension work; we'd like to see them 
get credit toward tenure and promo 
tion.” 


While the details of a system which 
will indeed provide tenure and promo. 
tion credit are being worked out, Dr. 
Thompson is moving toward seeing that 
extension efforts at least receive public 
fecognition with the creation of an 
annual Extension Excellence Award 
which recognize outstanding extension 
efforts by faculty or staff 


The future of Auburn extension is 
unlimited believes Dr. Thompson, who 
foresees Auburn knowledge gaining “a 
whole new base of people to serve” as 
it creates new programs and reaches new 
audiences. At the moment the focus is 
on the Hotel and Conference Center. 
which Dr. Thompson believes will 
“revitalize” Auburn extension efforts as 
more and more departments see oppor 
tunities for reaching a broader base of 
students. 


More AU Students 
Hoping to Be 
Entrepreneurs 


Are all students in today’s colleges 
of business looking for a future on the 
comporate fast track? 

Not at Auburn, where College of 
Business faculty repon an increasing 
number of students are interested in 
taking the less traveled path and going 
into business for themselves. 

‘The demand for classes in small 
business management ard 
entrepreneurship is strong,” said Char 
lotte D. Sutton, who teaches the entre: 
preneurship course in the Department 
of Management. “I think this reflects 
increasing interest.” 

Dr. Sutton’s class is designed to give 
students an overview and insight into 
small business management. “At least 80 
percent of students who come into my 
lass want to start their own businesses,” 
she said. “They seem to be interested 
in flexibility, money, and being their 
own boss. I don't want to discourage 
them, but I want to be realistic I uy 
to get them to see the risk involved and 
that starting a business doesn't always 
bring in big bucks. also explain to them 
that many entrepreneurs put in 60- and 
70-hour weeks, and usually have less 
flexibility than those who work for 
someone else. 

My students seem to be very self. 
confident,” she continued. “Some of 
them are planning to stan a business 
Tight after graduation. Some are using 
money from their parents or carrying on 
their parents’ businesses, and others are 
planning on working with partners. Many 
see this as a time when they don’t have 
many commitments and an increasing 
number are willing to gamble.” 

But Dr. Sutton says most of her 
students are realists, adding that about 
75 percent say they want to work for 
someone else first and get experience, 
then start their own businesses. Ideas 
of her students range from retail stores 
to child care centers to light manufac 
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‘WHERE IS SHE NOW?—Ralph D. Baily “48, foreground, and Robert P. (Teep) Teeple “48 
found the 148 Glomerata useful for looking up former friends and acquaintances. 


REUNION FASHIONS—Carroll S. Crawford “43 and his wife, June, 


arrived at Reunion "88 
registration modelling the latest in summer reunion headgear 


HOSTS WITH THE MOST—Jack and Madrid Davis Bailey, right, both members of the class 
of 43, bosted dinner for their classmates at their home in Aubum. Also helping host the 


event were, left, seated, Wanda Wright, and, standing left to right, Homer (Jug) Wright “43, 
Mary Corley, and Tom Corley “43 


CONTINUING EDUCATION—Reunion ‘88 meant a chance for many to talk about old times 
with former faculty members. Dewey D. Johnston '48 took time out during the alumni reception 
to chat with Wilbur B. DeVall, professor emeritus of Forestry 


COOL CATS—Finding a cool spot wu he garcbo at their class dinner were, seated, lef 
to right, Mary Wilson Ss 45, Charlotte Hoptonjones, Bob Crook "43, Polly Kloeti, and 


Marilyn Hopton Jones. Standing, left v ht: John Sanders 43, Donald Hopton-jones ‘43, Dot 
Hackney Crook “45, Bob Kloeti “43, and Fred C. Hopton} 


mes "43 


LOOKING BACK—aAlber L (Larry) Bartlett “48 and his wife, Agnes Thomason Bartlett “48, 
found a few moments to reflect during the alumni reception on opening night 


Reunion ’88: 
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ISLAND HOPPER Although alumni came 
f across the US. for Reunion ‘88, none + NEW FRIENDS—Making 
ame farther than John C Hearn “43, who were, left to right, Bill J 

meyed to Auburn from Honolulu, Hawaii Milton Wyrick 73 
accompanied by daughter Mary 


friends and 


greeting old ones was what Reunion °88 was all about. Getting acquainted at the reunion luncheon 
allace 73, Norma Hoefer Wallace 74, Pamela Harrison Martel 73, Robin Hyde 78, Bob Wiyrick and Jeannette 


t\ 
wa) i I 
h Allen '63, Bert Hitchcock ‘63, and Roger (Bucky) Allen 


uring the Reunion "88 stadium tour. Dr. Hitchoock 
t when he's not off at a re 


Kitty Farle 
se in the shu 
glish Depart 


FRIEND SUPPORT—Trisha Sauls LaBahn ‘68, right, brought friend Donna Hicks along to 
the reunion to provide moral support 


BUS TOUR —A bus tour of campus was an important attraction. Class of "78 members readying 
REUNION TALK —Janet Hadaway Conner’81 and Pamela Harrison Martel 73 pause tocompare for departure were, left to right, front to back, Chery! Stewart Bartlett, Roger Bartlett, Mary 


Notes during the class dinner for the seventies classes Theresa Carter, Barby Brown White, Dora Tidmore Earley, and Ken Earley 
A Look B ack 
—Photos by Mike Jernigan 
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Alumni Association 


News 


Executive Director 
Answers Concerns 
of Auburn Alumni 


Editor's Note: In September Jerry 
F. Smith 64 completes bis third year 
as executive director of the Alumni 
and Development Office. Thinking 
of the challenges of a new year as 


quently beard from alumni. 

QUESTION: Why should I join the 
Alumni Association? 

SMITH: Being a member of the 
Alumni Association doesn't hinge on any 
one benefit, although the benefits are 
many. Probably the overwhelming 
attraction of membership to Aubum 
alumni and friends lies in the oppor: 
tunity to remain a part of the Aubum 
family. As a member you have a voice 
in Auburn and what's happening on 
campus. Through nine issues a year of 
The Alumneuws you are linked not only 
with events on campus, but also your 
classmates. 

We continually add to the benefits 
of membership. One of our recently: 
added benefits has been the credit card 
program, in which members get an 
annual fee waiver on our low-interest 
Visa or MasterCard. Membership dues 
also support a variety of alumni pro- 
grams, from reunions to a tour program 
to maintaining an extensive club net 
work. We support the Alumni Placement 
program if you're tying to change jobs. 
‘We send you order blanks for football 
and basketball tickets. Dues-paying 
members can get a special ID for 
Draughon Library privileges and also 
receive the special University rate at the 
new Auburn University Hotel & 
Conference Center (except for football 
weekends and during other special 
group activities). 

QUESTION: What are the accomp- 
lishments of which you're most proud 
since becoming executive director in 
1985? 

SMITH: That's a difficult question 
because we've been living life in the fast 
lane and we're not slowing down. We 
are now operating more than 30 pro- 
grams from receptions for alumni 
scholars and alumni professors to Annual 
Giving projects for vet alumni. I'm proud 
of several areas. Our financial record 
keeping is greatly improved mainly 
because we added a certified public 
accountant and, through the Board of 
Directors, eliminated the use of life 
membership funds for current opera 
ons. 

We've always had a good staff at the 
Alumni Association, but we've been very 
fortunate to have made some excellent 
additions. Our staff has to be hard 
working and versatile because we are 
both the Alumni and Development 
Office. We're here to serve alumni and 
to serve the University by seeking private 
Support. 
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Jerry F. Senith "64 


QUESTION: What will the Alumni 
Center offer the average alumnus? When 
will it open? 

SMITH: The Alumni Center will offer, 
for the first time at Aubum, a place for 
alumni to gather. I'm excited about the 
possibilities. Interaction in our present 
location between our staff and our 
alumni has been very limited. Once we 
get imo the Alumni Center, that won't 
be the case. When the alumni come to 
campus they can meet their friends in 
the lobby and alumni groups can 
schedule meetings in our conference 
rooms. We'll have several meeting rooms 
for alumni groups and advisory councils, 
and also for the Alumni and Foundation 
Boards. Three adjoining rooms down 
stairs can be opened to serve 160 people 
for meals and meetings. 

We also believe that the marble wall 
listing contributors will be a major 
attraction for those who visit campus. 
People are going to come to the Alumni 
Center to see their names on that wall. 

We went agains the norm in fund. 
raising for the Alumni Center. In an 
average campaign 95 percent of the 
money comes from five percent of the 
people, but we didn't want to take major 
gifts from academic areas. So we asked 
each alumnus for $100 a year for five 
years, or $500. We have had a high 
percentage—around 15 percent—of 
participation by our active alumni. 

Almost 4,000 people have made 
pledges to the building, and the names 
of about one-third of those—people 
who complete their pledges by Sept.1 
will be on the wall when the building 
opens. We will inscribe names once a 
year for people completing pledges. The 
Alumni Center should be complete by 
the middle of December. Although we're 
not sure of a date yet, we expect the 
grand opening to be late winter or early 
spring of 1989. 

QUESTION: Why have football 
tickets gone up again when the Athletic 
Department already seems to get so 
much money? 

SMITH: If the revenue from football 


women’s athletics, non-revenue sports, 


addition cost $15 million, the 1981 
addition cost $7 million, and there's still 
some earlier indebtedness. 

QUESTION: I've been a GAF sup 
porter for years. Why can’t | get Alabama 
tickets? 

SMITH: Auburn only receives 10,900 
tickets for that game this year, and the 
students are getting 4,000 of those 


to the 50-yard line. There's no casy 
answer here. If 1 had been a contributor 
for 30 years and I couldnt get Alabama 
tickets, I'd want to know why, too, But, 
because of the new homeand-home 
situation, for the first time many alumni 
will get the chance to see the Auburn, 
Alabama game when it's in Aubum. 
QUESTION: Why were reunions 
changed to summer? , ~ 

SMITH: After analyzing our old fall 
reunion program, we realized that we 
weren't really showing our alumni what 
Aubum is like today; nor were we giving 
them the attention they deserved. With 
six reunions a fall, the weekend schedule 
was so hectic that all alumni truly saw 
of Aubum was the stadium. Because of 
changes in kickoff time related to 
television coverage, reunion activities 
were forced to change at the last minute. 
In addition, with the football crowds the 
local area hasn't enough hotel rooms to 
provide for fall reunions. Now we hold 
reunions in spring or summer—except 
for the Golden Eagles (50th class 
reunion) which is still held at Home: 
coming—and give alumni an inside look 
at various academic programs, provide 
seminars and campus tours, and plan for 
more elaborate class dinners, speakers, 
and dances. 

The response from the people who've 
attended our new reunion program the 
last two years has been extremely 
positive, but we must do a better job 
of getting the alumni here. The structure 
of college reunions is changing nation. 
wide. As graduating classes get bigger, 
feunion participation goes down 
because you don't know as many people 
from your graduating class and your 
allegiance may be to a college or 
department 

We may drop the 10th and 15th 
reunions or we may eventually have 
reunions by colleges or by the major in 
which you graduated I believe the 
concept of spring and summer reunions 


is a good one because if offers more 
to alumni. 

QUESTION: How are Auburn clubs 
set up? Can any group of alumni start 
a dub? 

SMITH: To establish an Aubum Club, 
you must have 150 alumni within a 50- 
mile radius. We ask five people to write 
letters saying they're willing to work on 
behalf of an Auburn Club in that area. 
Then we host an organizational meeting 
to get the club started. We have 113 clubs 
and could increase that number if we 
weren't limited on staff. Akhough most 
of our administrative staff attend club 
meetings, we have only one person, 
basically, who's in charge of the club 
program. That's a terrific responsibility. 

QUESTION: How are Alumni Board 
members chosen? 

SMITH: A nominating committee of 
the current board meets in the fall to 
come up with a slate of nominees for 
president and board members. The 
committee looks at the degree the 
person holds, the state or county of 
residence, and the participation of the 
person in local Auburn clubs and the 
Alumni Association. We look for diversity 
in our 15-member board—we don't want 
all engineers or all Birmingham 
residents, for instance. The slate of 
nominees is then presented at the annual 
meeting for the membership to vote on. 
Five new board members are elected 
each fall for three-year terms. The 
president is. elected each year, although” 
he traditionally serves two terms. 

QUESTION: What academic endea 
vors does the Alumni Association sup- 
pon? 

SMITH: The major way we support 
academic areas is through the develop- 
ment side of our office, raising moncy 
for everything from equipment to books 
to new facilities to eminent scholars. 
However, there are several subtle things 
the Alumni Association does that aren't 
regularly in the limelight. For example, 
we support the Alumni Scholars 
program; the Alumni Professors pro- 
gram; four Extension awards a year; one 
graduate research award a year; and, 
most recently, two undergraduate teach 
ing excellence awards a year. We also 
maintain files and current addresses for 
all academic areas and we help depart- 
ments or schools do alumni newsletters. 

QUESTION: The Alumni Association 
held phonathons earlier this year for the 
Alumni Center. Are other phonathons 
scheduled? 

SMITH: Yes, as a matter of fact, we 
are not even scratching the surface with 
our Annual Giving mailings. Last year we 
raised just under $600,000. Some schools 
in the East raise more than $5 million 
annually. To do a better job in Annual 
Giving we have to initiate phonathons. 
Other schools have found that phona 
thons are very effective. Thus, I can see 
us moving more and more into that 
direction. 

QUESTION: What are some of your 
plans for the Alumni and Development 
Office over the next five years? 
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SMITH: On the development side, Marengo County 
we're going to hire constituency fund. Seton F Lente 73 


raisers, which means people to mise 
money for specific colleges or schools 
on campus. It is hoped that the first such 
fundraiser will join our staff this fall to 
work on raising money for the College 
of Engineering, 

Another program I'd like to see 
established is an organization for 
students. When I was a student I didn't 


Sweet Water, AL 367H2 
Office: (205) 994-4113 
Home: (205) 994-4102 


*Marshall County 

Gary Geay "9 

6217 Spring Creek Drive 
Guntersville, AL 35976 

Office: (205) 830-2620 

Homme: (205) $82.8548 


"Mobile County 
even know where the Alumni Office was. Joho P. Fonde °77 
I want to get the students involved, so Sateen 
they'll know what the Alumni Mobile, AL 36652 


Office: (205) 431-7809 


Association does and want to join after 
Home: (205) 344-9896 


they graduate. This program would also 
help lay the groundwork for an even 
stronger alumni group and chub organ 


ization. Monroeville, AL 36460 
We'll also examine the solicitation  “UBURN ENGINEERING COUNCIL—New members and officers were recently named for Office: (205) 575-4385 


the Alumni Engineering Council, which met on campus A Day weekend Seated, from Home: (205) 57-8275 


: left, 
of parents through Annual Giving; put are Vice Chairman Gordon Kinsey ‘49, Chairman Howard Palmes ‘60, and Immediate Past 


agreater emphasis on reunion programs; Chairman Jack W. Boykin °61. Associate Engineering Dean Ed Jones '43, standing left, who “Montgomery County 
encourage more club participation; and, remains as secretary, is joined by new members C Wendell Mead ‘63, H. oT agg omy alo 
we hope, hire more staff to meet the ‘59. and Samuel R. Pate "60. Not pictured is Charles R. Lowman '49. —Photo by jim Killian 66 Commer 
needs of our growing alumni base. Montgomery, AL 36104 
And, of course, we must increase the (Ofice: (205) 283-6408 
» Hone: (205) 265-4821 
iversity endowment. stands “Butler “Escambia County 
- which De. Danny T. Hood 70 James E. Hat, Je. 65 « ren Ls: 
$47 million. More development officers 40) Hurscane Lane PO. Box 912 — “ an 
are needed to meet the growing Greenville, AL 36037 Brewton, AL 36427 HL a 
demands of our University. That'sthe key ome: (205) 382.6794 perl Sea Decatur, AL 35603 
to Auburn's future in terms of generating ——_°Callhoun/(Clebume Counties Home: (205) 867-4474 ees fas) oss 28a 
more private support. Seventy-five —. — *b © 4 
percent of our alumni graduated after 3005 Woodbridge Drive Bonnie Stinson 74 “Northwest Alabama Counties 
1960. As people get older their resources Anniston, AL 36201 fe 3, Box 321E Sragets, sion, tamer) 
Scale Office: (205) 237.8565 Gadsden, AL. 35901 B Geny Hener 72 
-— a development standpoint, 5 (39s) 2372611 Office: (205) 546-2670 PO. Bex 59 
this says our potential pool from which Home: (205) 43-7004 Guin, AL 39563 


to solicit major private gifts should 
increase. 

Finally, we're going to continue to 
examine our goals and objectives. Events 
will take place over the next five years 
that we can’t even fathom right now. But 
1 do know that we, as an Alumni and 
Development ‘staffy love’ Auburn 
University; and as long as we continue 
to strive to serve the University and the 
alumni, everything else will fall into 
place. 


Who to Contact 
To Join Your 
Local AU Club 


Listed below are all the Aubum clubs 
and their presidents, along with the 
President's address and phone numbers 
so that you can contact him or her for 
information on the club. An asterisk 
before a club name indicates that the 
lub is chantered. 


Home: (205) 626-0496 
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“Cherokee County 

J. Eric Bilis 81 

740 Cherokee Plaza 
Conare, AL 39960 
Office: (205) 927.8301 
Hone: (205) 927-3475 


*Chikon County 
J. Mike Cooper 74 
1907 Nowth 7th Sereet 
‘Clarnon, AL 35045-2185 
Home: (205) 755-6203 


“Clarke Washington/Choctaw/ Wilcox 
Freida S. Sublest 2 

P.O. Box $33 

Jackson, AL 36545 

Home: (205) 246-3997 


*Cowingeon/(Conecuh Counties 
John B. Givhan "62 

P.O. Box 880 
Acxtabsia, AL 36420 
Office: (205) 2223177 
Home: (205) 2222929 


Lagwerne, AL 36049 
(Office: (205) 335-3381 
Home: (205) 335-5752 


“Cullman County 

W. Comes 77 
1514 Ricige St NW 
Cullman, AL 35055 
‘Office: (205) 734 S827 
Hone: (205) 739-4389 


“Dale County 
Pamela W. Sheffield '65 
1301 Stuart Tarter Road 
(Orark, AL 36360 
(Office: (205) 774-3336 
Home: (205) 774-5704 


*Dalllas County 

D. Ray Hogs, Je. 77 
230 Hardin Drive 
Selma, AL 36701 
(Office: (205) 875-1960 
Home: (205) 875-9591 


"DeKalb County 
Winfred N. Watson ‘71 
P.O. Box $98 

Fort Payne, AL 35967 
Office: (205) 545-0410 
Home: (205) 545-6998 


Elmore Couey 
Marilee Mangrum Tankersiey ‘68 
625 Jasmine Hill Road N. 

AL 


‘Wetumpka, Al 36052 
Home: (205) 567-4637 


2 County 

W. Dwight Morrow "70 
806A Allen Avenue 
Russellville, AL 35653 
Home: (205) 332-4985 


Greater Autsuga 
Horace W. Powell ‘61 
HSE Main Street 
Pranwville, AL 36067 
(Office: (205) 365-3880 
Home: (205) 365-8016 


*Greater Valley Area 


(Chambers County & West Point, Ga) 


Terrell E. Bishop "58 
600 3ed Avenue 

‘West Point, GA 31833 
Office: (404) 645-1391 
“Habe/Geeene Counties 
Mary Anna Williams "54 
Fe 3, Box 393 
Greensboro, AL 36744 
Home: (205) 624-7285 


“Henry County 

De. Richard L. Bendinger 77 
163 Camer Rixige Road 
Abbeville, Al 36310 

Office: (205) 585-6296 
Home: (205) 585-6421 


“Jackson County 
W. Beackien Yates 
P.O. Box 637 
‘Scottsboro, AL 35768 
(Office: (205) 574-6606 


“Jefferson County 

Paul Spina 64 

2015 Ist Avenue N., Suite 44 
AL 35203 

Office: (205) 252-2881 

Home: (205) 8226757 


“Limestone County 
Samuel H. Gibbons "57 
403 Brookwood Drive 
Athens, AL 35611 
Home: (205) 232-4330 


*Lowndes County 

Mary C. Sullivan 68 
Route 1, Box 254 

FL Deposit, AL 360329148 
Home: (205) 2274964 


“Madison County 
Marion Moore “$3 

119 Sherwood Drive 
Huntsville, AL 35802 
Home: (205) 881.2208 


Office: (205) 468-3072 
Home: (205) 466.3017 


Perry County 
‘Willum W. Wakon 71 
PO. Box 992 
Marion, AL 357% 
(Office: (205) 683-6101 
Home: (205) 683-9567 


‘Pike County 
Terry Morgan "83 
215 Crow Hill Road 


“Randolph Counsy 
David F. Denton 75 
P.O. Box 708 
Rounoke, AL 36274 
(Office: (205) 863-2157 
Home: (205) 863-8280 


“Russell Macon Counties 
Jack Russell 69 

2410 Greenbeser Drive 
Pheonix City, AL 36867 
Office: (205) 297-0534 
Home: (205) 297-6725 


“Se. Clair County 

W. Dawid Jackson 

P.O. Box 647 

Pell City, AL 35125 
Office: (205) 884-1520 


“Shelby County 
‘William Mack Martin 69 
P.O. Box 400 

Pelham, AL 35124 
Office: (205) 663.6721 
Hone: (205) 663-4682 


Sumeet County 
L. T. Ledyard Rolison “$7 
P.O. Box 968 


Talladega, AL 35160 
Office: (205) 362-1120 
Home: (205) 362.3119 
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654 Hampeon Lane Office: (603) 749-9200 
(Sytacaaga) Key Biscayne, FLS3149 Ghaties A Knowies 79 Horne: (8903) 732.2954 
De. }. Mike Ivey "80 Office. (305) 5924510 252 Memorial Drive Gremer Minnescta 
Home: (505) 561.4055 


(Office: (205) 49-4717 


: Home: (205) 2499060 Burrewille, MN $5337 Gecenwitle, SC 29605-9732 
“Middle Georgia Home: (612) 84-7489 Home: (803) 277-3152 
Tallapoosa (Coosa/(Clay Counties (Warner Robins) 
(Alexander Cay) Romald E Parker 72 Mississippi Tennessee | 
Thomas J. Spraggins 74 111 Nottingham Deve A 
Renae 6, Box 63 Warner Robins, GA 31093 "Cevaral Messissepp | 
Alexander City, AL 35010 Office: (912) 929-4955 ) Sue owas ie 77 
Office: (205) 529-4506 James L Reeves 78 1807 Hixson Pike 
Home: (208) 254-3609 *Nonthwest Georgia (Rome) S161 Ridgewood Road Chumancogs, TN 37405 
Connie Mundy Burmcs ‘68 Jackson, MS 39211 Home: (615) 2665540 
"Tuscaloosa Pickens Counties Pt Wahton Beach, FL 32548 1246 Mount Alto Road SW (Office: (601) 399-1028 Co President 
De. F. Clifford Cole 76 Office: (904) 243-1057 Rome, GA 30161 Home: (601) 956-7631 Emily N. Srausiberger ‘77 
Sabinanten tenn Home: (904) 243 1057 Home: (404) 2325579 po lereke ge 
Tuscaloosa, Al. 35406 Golden Triangle ‘Chumanooga, TN 37405 
Offfice: (205) 556-2666 *Orlando “Savannah (Columbus ) Home: (615) 267-3201 
Home: (205) 49.2917 Danie! W. Schutter 80 Patrick T. O'Conner 78 Golds A McDaniel 72 
P.O. Box 1598 PO. Box 10105 P.O. Box 321 “Memphis 
Walker County Oviedo, FL 52765 Savannah, GA 31412 Cohambus, MS 39703 Alvin J. Scheuermane, 69 
Beth Upain Office: (305) 365-7249 Office: (912) 233.2251 (Office: (601) 327.2343 8783 Knob Oak Cove 
$06 Dogwood Trail Home: (305) 49-5737 Home: (912) 925 4326 Home: (601) 3287148 Germantown, TN 38138 
Jasper, AL 35501 Office: (901) 756-0556 
Home: (205) 221-5352 Sustain South Georgia North Florida “Gull Coast a Home: (901) 754-2087 
(Valdosta) David Michael Whae 
‘Winston County pomephenere ah James W. Heptinseall °68 719 Betarwood Drive Maddie Tennessee 
Ken Langston von be Drive 2130 Lakeshore Drive Long Beach, MS 39560-3812 (Tullahoma) 
Rowe 11, Box 96ST Myers, FL 33508 Valdosta, GA 31602 Office: (601) 863-6738 Temple Bowling IV 9 
Haleyeille, AL 35565 (pe ‘, Office: (912) 242-8635 Home: (601) 864.7599 1112 Westwood Drive 
Office: (205) 747-1544 ame —— Home: (912) 247-3262 ‘Tullahoma, TN 37388 
Home: (205) 486-7930 Ne apd Meridian Home: (615) 455-3234 
yy “Southwest Georgi ‘William B. Pennington ‘61 
Wiregrass Counties Meerst taland, (Albany) P.O. Box 177 “Greater Nasbrille 
Office: (305) 867-6497 > Collinsville, MS 39325 Richued S. Chambers "69 
(Houston, Geneva & Cofiee Counties) (305) 452 6605 Francis M. Wakeford tit 7 + be 
On Voellinger 66 Home: PO. Box 405 Olen (600) eas otss 125A Heady Drive a 
P.O. Box 1031 Albany, GA 31702 Home: (601) 626.8518 Nashville, TN 37205-44: 
Dothan, AL 36302 EEC oE Office: (912) 435-0036 (Oflice: (615) 297.6744 
Office: (205) 793-6396 7301 131 Street N. NE Mississippi Home: (615) 356-4301 
Home: (205) 793-4981 ee eas “Tiftarea (Tifton) (Tupelo) 
FL 335 Donald E. Koehler 79 John W. Robers 71 “Smoky 
Office: (813) 381 = 2420 Diana Avenue 1920 Bob White Drive (Knoxvitle) 
ee fice (13) 3s Goi) ont sa58 nb os 
LUntle Rock (912) 386.3470 (G1) 841-3858 Rt 3, Box 295 
Dottie Wilkinson Hankins 166 Iyles B Gaifin 76 Home: (912) 382-1523 Home: (601) 844-4396 Maryville, TN 37801 
3 Shady Valley Street 17ée Memon Place Office: (615) 966-6987 
Little Rick, AR 72116-5144 Tallsheneee, PL 32512 *West Georgia Missouri Home: (615) 983.8970 
Office: (904) 575.9136 Cie 
California Home: (904) 386-1601 G. Trent Mann, Kansas City “Upper East Tennessee 
Nonthern California 390 Holliday Road © Thomas Tumer 68 (Kingsport) 
(San Pranctsco) “Tampa Bay LaGrange. GA 30240 112M E. 76th Street Joe Parker "83 
Ronald F. Battaglia 78 Jelvey Actus Keen 77 Office: (404) 882-5257 Raytown, MO 64138 230 Silver Lalve Roud Apet-14 
38536 Birch Servet AAG lacensien hgance Home: (404) 882-5251 Office: (816) 961-0024 ‘Ghurch Hill, TN 37642 
Newark, CA 94560 16) & Renter Aouaee Home: (816) 353.3461 Office: (615) 229-3850 
Office: (415) 490.8620 Tampa, FL 33612 - Home: (615) 357-5652 
Home: (415) 791-1714 Office Qhicago Louis 
‘ Coes Thome Edwin Reews B Kenneth Brewer ‘56 Texas 
San Diego Area "West Flori 1S. Plymouth Cr #: 13018 Hunter Creek Road 
‘William Y. Sah 7 (Fenmcola) Chicago, I. 60605 St Louis, MO 63131 fon 
3408 Apostal Road GallS Devs 73 ‘Office: (312) 938-6000 Office: (314) 851.9571 J. Greg al 
Escondedo, CA $2025 5225 Rowe Teall Home: (312) 461.9673 Home: (314) 822-3713 fpecherg. ol 
Office: (619) 746.9372 Pace, FL 32571 Office 
Home: (619) 485.8400 Oelce (901) 960 560 —— Howto tome O12) 250051 
Set Cote Hoan O04) 994.006 James G. Crouch '56 “Metropolitan New York City . 
(los Angeles) 7404 N. Auduboa Road Sherrell W. Berry 60 Dallas/Fort Worth 
David 73 a Indianapolis, IN 46250 404 Bast Sieh, 11 Mark Wright 83 
bpm pe = Office: (317) 243-6601 New York, NY 10022 120 Roaring Creek Drive 
a SOR Coen nad Home: (317) 845.9673 Office: (516) 671-5500 ext. 6 Bed Ook XX 73154 
Office: (213) 245-5583 ‘Americus, GA 31709 Nerth Carclies eed ee 
Home: (213) 372.9522 Home (312) 900546 pause See 
Bluegrasy Lexington Area *Charlome “Houston 
Colorado “Athena Frank J. Chatham 81 Jean Brown Hodges 72 J Cif McClanahan 
Denver S Marty Yates 80 1360 Canonero Court 413-4 West ith Street 103 N. Woodstock Circle 
Carol R. Rocky #2 429 Brookfield Deve Lexingpon, KY 40502 ‘Charome, NC 28202 Woodlands, TX 7381 
3037 South Cook Street Atlanta, GA 303422707 (Office: (605) 234-5671 ‘Office: (704) 364-1580 Office: (713) 546-4044 
Denver, CO 80210 Office: (404) 3325061 Home: (606) 272-7601 Hoene: (704) 335-5528 Home: (713) 298-1163 
Office: (303) 799-1200 Home: (404) 881.9595 (Chub Address: 
Home: (303) 757.2442 Lowisians “Piedmont Area Houston Auburn Chub 
“Gremet Augusta “Baton Rouge (Winston Salem/ Greensboro! PO. Box 61524 
District of Columbia Mark Osteen 83 De. James Trott ‘68 High Posne/‘Burlingson ) Houston, TX 7208-1524 
Washington 2138 McDowell Street 7617 Menlo Dr. John W. Bares 62 ‘Glub Recording: (713) 795-5454 
Patricia Nelson “$9 Augusta, GA 30904 Baton Rouge, LA 70808 210-4 Yester Oaks Way East 
7762 Shooting Star Drive Office: (404) 796-4360 Office: (S04) 388-5748 Greensboro, NC 27408 “Lone Star (San Antonio) 
Springfield, VA 22152 Home: (404) 738-0710 Home: (S04) 766-5655 (Office: (919) 292-7100 Timothy F. Donobuc 82 
¢ Office: (703) 255-3949 Home: (919) 282-2645 1031 Fillmoee 
Home: (705) 644-5621 *Campet Capial “New Orleans ‘San Antonio, TX 78245 
(Dahon) De. James Robert Corcoran “$9 “Triangle Arca (Raleigh) Office: (512) 925-4557 
C Seon Carroll °80 5201 Cleveland Place Steve Bexdges ®2 Home: (512) 675.3528 
Florida 123 Hanard Drive Metairie, LA 70003 P.O. Box 13272 
“Bay Area (Panama City) Dalton, GA 30720 Office: (504) 887-5500 Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 Virginia 
Jobe G. Hindsean 70 Office: (404) 278-6223 Home: ($04) 888-1318 Office: (919) 361.3086 
344 Massalina Drive Home: (404) 226-4556 Home: (919) 846-164 Tidewsser 
Panama Cary, FL 32401 Ack/La/Tex (Noxfolk) 
Office: (904) 769-4811 Columbus (Shreveport) Pennsylvania Barry Marsh $4 
Home: (904) 769-1008 Elaine B. Fabuni 73 Dwight Turner 79 ‘ 171 Devon Road 
4006 Windtree Lane 2511 Palmetto Drive Sirgen ae ‘Williamsburg, VA 23185 
Big Sun (Ocala) Columbus, GA 31907 Booster Cry, LA 71111-2029 ens Office: (804) 873-2266 
Debea J. Metzger 79 Home: (404) 563 3021 Home: (318) 742-2480 37 Dicidason Lane Home: (804) $65 3801 
406 NE Sth Ave. Box 6 Weleniogpon, DE 1980719 
‘Ocala, FL 32670 *Lanierland *SW Louistana/SE Texas Washington 
Office: (904) 366-6352 Suanley W. Appleton 65 (Lake Charles) SouibiCasaiiaad Seatle 
Home: (904) 629-4619 2734 Bridgewater Drive Mrs. Jefirie S. Morgan 79 Dr. Garfield A. Anderson 76 
P.O. Box 2415 2113 Olene Drive “Columbia 2500 South 370th #234 
"Gold Coast Gainesville, GA 30503 s LA 70663 Roger Neal Dial 0 Federal Way, WA 98003 
(Broward, Dade & Palen Beach Counties) Office: (404) 536.8787 (318) 527-5883 14 Forest Fem Court Office: (206) 2374410 
Jorge L Portela 81 Home: (404) 532-4899 Home: (318) 625-2197 Columbia, SC 29212 Home: (206) 838-4856 
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Roy L. Lovvorn 
and distinguished 


His last position h 


peen ack 
operative State Research Service, USDA 
Raleigh, N« 


reudent of the 
National 
Association wees, and a 
mmiber of t mmissor 


and Rotary 


1941 


Ulay Wise retired from Agrico Chemic 


Tulsa, Okla OTR. He is active 
civic activities and ts ved in a beau 
Wect in Atmore, where he and hés wife 


sa forage 
ps consultant with Punks Seed International 


jc received the Grassland 


pericar 


Council Merit Award 


jntnibutions to forage and grassland agricuitur 
James D. Morris “49 retired in 1985 after 35 
ars with Allis Chalmiern Corp. and now works 

t fieanctal ser Ss with AL. Willians 

49 retired Feb. 1 tom 

He lives in Annistor 

1950-1954 

Dausey Irwin “$0 5 anuary as an 
engineering supervisor with the Army Missile 
Command Huntsville, where he and his wele 


tartha, live 
Jarrell Elliot °S) is bead of the NASA Alrcralt 


Guidance and Coetrol Branch at the Langley 
Kew Center in Hampton, Va. An associate 
fellow of the American Institute of Aeronautics, 
he da NASA Exceptional Service Medal in 
May for outstanding service and leadership. He 
and his wife, Miriam, live in Newport News, Via 
and have four children 


Cari Bailey ‘52 \s peesadent and chief executive 
fBicet of South Central Bell. He was recently 
hosen the Greater Birmingham Manager of the 
Year by the Burmingham Management Roundtable. 
fepresenting eight local chapters of the National 
Management Association. 

Albert McDonald “$3 is the Alabama Stste 
Commissioner of Agriculture. He lives in Mont 
gomery 

Evelyn Edwards $3 is 2 county agent for the 
Auburn Extension Service in Hale County. He lives 
in Greenabon 

Bill Stephenson °Si of Oxford is president 
of the Southeastern Society of Hospital Pharmacists 
in Orlando, Fla 


1956-1959 


J. Tracy O'Rourke, Jr.. ‘56 is president and 
CEO of the Allen-Bradley Co. in Milwaukee, Wis 
He lives in Whitefish Bay, Wis, with his wife, Low 
Ann Turner 'S6. He is a member of the National 
Blectrical Manufacturers Association, the Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute, and the Corporation 
for Open Systems 

Olin Andrews, jr., “SS is president and CEO 

of Farmers Hybrid Companies, Inc., in Des Moines, 
lows, and was named 1988 Agr Marketer of the 
Year by the National Agri Marketing Association 

John Stanley Stein 59 of Birmingham is 

President of Gokien Enterprises, Inc, and treasurer 
f Golden Flake Snack Foods, Inc. He was recently 
of Central Bank 


electex 


the board of directors 
Of the South. 

Kenneth Wilkinson ‘$9 is a sales manager 
for Prudential Insurance Co. He and his wife, Judy 


fe in Columbus, Ga. and have 2 ciughter, 


Kimberty 


August-September, 1988 


1960 


Mary Ann Swope Dell is an associate 


Robert H. Waddle, executive director of the 
Metropolitan Airport, was elected 
4 Aipon 


an Association 


Symphony Orchestra 
J. Milton Wood is executive vice president 
f ineernational Tex He and has wife, 


Martha Hamner, live in Hemdon, Va 


1965 


Alice Jordan of I 
be Southeastem Socien petal Pharmacists 
Col. Daniel B. Flournoy communds the 
Acronpace Guidance and Meteorology Center at 
Newark AFB, Otic 

Douglas L. Nabors is director of manuf 
turing for Tracor Aerospace in Austin, Tex 

Camille Gements Sudderth lives « 
b ber husband, Jimeny. They have ow 
xy, 20, an Aubum sophomore, and 


t. NC, ts secretary 


Rowwell 
Ga 


seneny, 1 
James White Smith practices in S 
Petersburg. Fla, where he lives with his wife 
Rartura 
Lt Col Philip E. Whitman and his wife 
Ethlyn Boykin Callison G6, live in Bossier City 
la, and have two chikiren. Calg an Aubun 


freshman this fall, anc! Melissa 


1967 
Jerry F. McWilliams was named president 


of Crewfoed/McWilliams/Hatcher Architects in 
October 1967. He and his wife, Cheri, live in 
Birmingham and have two children, Sean, an 
Aubum freshenan this fall, and Mia 


199 


Tony G. Brill became managing partner of 
Birmingham's Peat Marwick Main & Co. accounting 
firm on July 1. He and his wife, Sue, live in 
Birmingham and have theee children: Kelly: Alan. 
an Auburn student, and Mike, an Auburn freshman 
this fall 


1970 


Andy Sumblin of Opp is a salesman for Doe 
Ag Supply and a Gemer His wife, Pamila Pierce 
‘68, teaches home economics at Beantley High 
School. They have three daughters 

BORN: A daughter, Melissa Anne, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Keywood of Pensacola, Fla. on June 
L. Sidney ts a mechanical engineering specialist 
for the Monsanto Chemical 

A daughter, Emily Joy, to Mr. and Mrs. Prank 
D. Marsh of Momigomery on Oct. 26, 1987. She 
joins Melanie, 8 Stephen, $, Mathew, 4, and 
Andrew, 2. Frank is an amorney with the State of 
Alabama Department of Industrial Relations 


1971 


Allen Bert Brushwood has been promoted 
wo vice president and general manager of Cc : 
Stavanger, Norway, office. Previously from Hous 
ton, Tex, he now lives in Randelberg, Norway 


READY FOR A CHEER—These three ladies, shakers ready, enjoyed the recent Alumni 
Association sponsored Auburn party at the Wesley Terrace retirement home in Aubum. Left, 
sporting an “Aubum Tumed Alabama Uptide Down” tshin, is Ora Mae Yoder, along with 
companions Mary Willie Graves "38, center, and Ida Soom Hoskins. ‘Photo by Sheila Eckman 


TOGETHER IN TEXAS—Mecting with other Aubum supporters in San Antonio, Tex, for 
the May Lone Star Aubum Club meeting were, left to right: Bob Beauchle, Annelda Bactz 
Beauchle "47, and Graham M. McLeod “49. Photo by Sheila Eckman 


SMILE FELLAS—The May meeting of the Houston Area Aubum Chub attracted a large crowd, 
including, left to right, Jim B. Barber '66, Jack F. Coll 78, and H. Haywood Teel °S7. 
Photo by Shea Eckman 
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AUBURN GEORGIANS—Don Seymour ‘$4 and his wife, Betty, gathered with other Auburn 
fans for a lively May meeting of the West Georgia Aubum Club. 


William ©. Blow, EdD. deputy executive 
director of the Alabama Commission on Higher 
Education, has been chosen to attend the Instzute 
for Educational Management at Harvard University 

Jeanie See Pemberton of Alexander Cry 


Community Affairs to determine the feasibility of 
locating an international airport in Alabama. His 
wife, Chery! Dean, teaches in Sylaceuga They 
have a daughter, Lisa, 10, and live in Sytacauga 


i972 


Marsha Lushington, a program director at 
St. Margaret's School of Medical Technology, 
ly coached a student team to the suse 
hampionship of the Student Bow! competition 
sponsored by the Alahama State Society for Medical 
Technology 

Larry F. McCrary is a partner with KPMG Peat 
Marwick, CPAs, in Shreveport, La 

Lane Williamson Gregory is an an director 
foe Suadhern Ae certs on Bermmingham 

BORN: A daughter, Rachael Ann, to Mr. and 
Mrs Randy L. Moody (Linda Waits) of Mariema, 
Ga., on Dec. 30, 1987. She joins sisters Bethany 
Melinxts, 4, and Jordana Leigh, 2 


Frederick C. Ackermann is an assistant vice 
al Reinsurance Corp. He lives 
” with his wtfe, Suzanne, and 
ik, 11, and Andrew, 5 
cently named editor 
nivermty Relations 
and graduate 
aximisssons publications, the campus 
directory and promotional beochutes. 
BORN: A son, Joshua Gerary, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ken Horton of For Worth, Tex. on Feb. 19. He 


peewdent with Gen 


ox er Anna, 3. Ken became the senior pastor 

of McKinney Memorial Béble Church in Apeil after 

serving as the associzte pastor the last four years 
1974 


Prapass Kaopiboon rics fur the Songkhla 
Prow ial Ag ural Extension n 
Thomas Edgar Sutherland is vice presidier 
of Th. Sutherland & Sons, Inc, in Conyers, Ga 
Mary Ar have two chikdrer 
id Th as Andrew, 3 


Mike Bishop is immediate past president of 
the Southeastem Society of Hospital Pharmacists 
He lives in Clearwater, Fla 
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Thomas W. Gordon was recently transferred 
by Coopers & Lybeand to New York Gry. Formerly 
of Marieta, Ga., he now lives in Maplewood, NJ 

BORN: A son, John Bveret, to De and Mex 


Paul Obert (Denise Flournoy) of Birmingham 
am july 987. He joins Jennifer, 7, and David, 
5 


A daughter, Rebecca Carolyn, to Mr. ancl Mes 
Robert P. West of Kingsport, Tenn. on Mar. 23 


1975 


John B. Edwards works at the Pensacola (Fla 
Golf Course He and his wife, Landra Fleming 
74, have two children, Heather and Davi 

Joe Hughey is working on the SDI project 
fox the Pacific Ocean Division of the Corps of 
Engineers in Kerajalesn, Marshall islands 

Rev. Charles M. Wood, Sr,. ts 
the Ist Baptist Church in Rustin, La 

Lee Pitts of Peachtree Ory, Ga. ts a pilot with 
Delta Air Lines based in Atlanta. 

Diane Elizabeth Gilbert received a 
in education fom Auburn in Dece 
Chambers County school psychometrist, sh« 
in LaFayene with her husband, Ball, and their 
daughter, Jennifer Ann. 4 

Lt Col. Connie A. Brown is attending the 
Army War College at Carlisle Barracks, Pa 


Susan Evans Tarwater, 2 CPA was recent 
promoted to vice president of middle market 
support of NCNB National Bank in Charloste, N 
She has three children 

John D. Postle has been promoted to vice 
peesade ‘ticut National Bank He and 


nt at Cone 


his wife, Karen, and their two children live in East 
Geanby, Coes 
Gary L. Waters recently recerwed the Outstand 


Award at the National 
Jevention for his service as advisor 
ig honorary chapter at Auburn. An 
ember for seven years, he now 
i at the University of Texas at 


BORN: A son, James Clayton, to Me. and Mes 
Stanley Campbell (Gloria Johnson 72) of 


Opelika on June 7. He joins sisters Amanda, 1 


’ Johnny 


beother Christopher, 1. Joh is an accountan 
with William £ Parsons, Jr, and Associates & 
Bessemer. 

1977 


Robert Layfield ari! his wife, Suzanne Eifert 
tecently moved from Kenai, Alas. to Lafayette, La 


Photo by Mule Jernigan 


Rober works for the Athantic Richt 
have two sons, Ryan, 7, and James, 5 

Donna J. Fisher of Aicxandna. works for 
American Bankers Association in Washingtor 


David J. Bright of Athe 


pharmacy from the Univensty of Texas Health 
Science Center at San Antonio in May 
Andy Shores, DVM. is an amoctate professor 
logy and neurosurgery # Michigan State 
» vet comer. He and his wife, 
nee children Lauren, 6, Andy, 5; and 
Matthew, 2 
Kathy Timberiake Teague recently pur 
ipscomb's Rexall Drug Store in Auburr 
Dewey Teague, is an attomey. They 


and have two ch Dylan, 7 


BORN: A son, James Luke, to Mr and Mrs 
Robert Kevin Bennett (Anne Priester) of 
Kingsport, Tenn, on Apeil 9. He joins beothers 
O'Brien, 4, and Rob, 3 

A daughter, Alexandria Nicole, to Me. and Mrs. 
Alfredo Bonilla (Mary Self) of Madison on Apeil 
i 

A daughter, Leigh Whitney, to Mr. and Mrs. Don 
Arkde (Cindy Burtand 79) of Pramville on Jan 
18. She joins brothers Brandon, 6, Adam, 4, and 
jordan, 1. Don is an assistant bureau chief with 
the Alabama Highway Departme: 


1978 


Patricia Carol Hobangh Basil, who received 
an MBA from Auburi 
merchandiser for Hallmark Cards. She and ber 
husband, Millad Y. Basall "57, live in Opelika 

Terri §. Willams recently became an 
partner and director with the architectural firm AJ 
Staub III and Associates in Tupelo, Miss 

C Jane Richards Meadows of Williamsburg. 
Va. isa medical sales representative for Searle Labs 
She won Searle's CEO award in 1987 for increasing 
overall sales 40 percent from 1986. 

Brian Patrick Wozniak is an engineer with 
Alabama Power working as the marketing coor 
dinator for the new Alabama Resource 


ho wale, Jeannie Dragoset 


live in. 


Birmingham and have two children, Michael, 4 
and Lauren 

John B. Conner, Jr., works for Capstone 
Production Recording Studios He and his wife. 
Janct Amelia Hadaway $1. live in Nashville 
meat Asbur) toJohe Robert 


7. John is an assistas 


: dvecd ve Athiet 
> nd Service Awar 
BORN: A daughter, Mary Ruth, to Mr. and Mr 

Paul A. Pate of Hucew mm Mar 
A som, Ross Bradford, to Mr. and = Randal 

G. Holcombe (Lora Pritchett) of Tallahassee, 

Fla, on Apr. 21. Lora is an economics adjurxt 

professor at Florida State University 
A er, Lauren Carolyn 

Doyle E Keasal (Carolyn Horn) 

on Apeil 2 


and Mes 
nae Of NOX 


A daughter, Kimberly Michelle, « 
Sanford M. Mangham of Bim 


30, 198 


A son, Rober Boteler, to Mr. and Mrs. James 
D. Herndon, I, (Susan Boteler) of Tuxaloos 
20 Ape. 14, 1987. He joins beother Jay, 4. Jim 

vice president of Hemdon Farms, lnc, and Susar 
ts a senior accountant at the University of Alabama 


1979 


Mark W. McCutcheon of Bewemer is a pl 
manager for Golden Flake Snack Foods. 

Robert Chartes Dynan is vice presider 
Baste Air Midwest Express. He and his wife 
Chery! Diane Owen, live in Kansas City, Mo 
and have a son, Alex, 1 

‘Claude L. (Pat) Tlaney, 11, is a pec 
engineer with GE Plastics in Burkville. He ar 
wife, Denise, live in Montgomery with their tw 
children, Patrick, 4, and Allison, 1 

MARRIED: Alison Margaret MacDonald 
David R. Peeler on May 21. David joins the Mobil 
law firm of Johnstone, Adams, Bailey, Gordon and 
Harris as an associate in September 

Tracey Hughes #4 to Rick Barber on Fet 
22, 1986. They live in Talladega with th 
Richard Franklin, Je. Rick is a Tom's distributor 

BORN: A daughrer, Robyn Leigh, to Me. a 
Mrs Donnie Thaxton (Ann Harrelson '81) 
North Augusta, SC. on April 26. She joins beceh 
Tyson, 3. 

A son, Richard Levi, to Mer. and Mrs. The 
Wright (Pam Hall) of Florence on Feb. 12 
jotns sisters Samantha, 6, and Madelyn 

A son, Richard Franidin, Jr, to 
Rick Barber (Tracey Hughes '84) of Talladega 
2 March 1 


Rick is a Tom's cists 


OUTSTANDING MINORITY ALUM— Theodore Pritchett of Mobile, left, was recognized during 


g the award was Bryan Chin, pe 


ronm 


ental engi 


wed 
ceremonies for the banquet. Mr. Pritchett, a 1980 ch 
at Ciba Chemical Corp. in Mc 


ms recem Minority Awards Banquet with the Outstanding Minority Alumnus Award. 


mechanical engineering and master of 
nical engineering graduate, is senior 
ash. Photo by AU Photo Se 
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Tim Crawford and his wile, Carol DeWin, 

e maries in Map wambique. Africa 
wave 3 daughter, Abigail 4 

Bert McLees is a9 ramen fox IBM 

wes in Atlanta with his wife, Carol Injay 

chock tw = Nm 


Headquarters at Hu 
Curt LeVan is al 


at Fiekc, Fa 


S. tax advisor for Esso Sele 


KK He and his w in Tokyo, Japar 

William A. (Tony) Minor recently recemed! 
an MS in management from the Naval Postgrad 
aate School in M 
USS Saratoga as the aviation fuels officer He 
J his wile, Elizabeth Anne Craven ‘52 
Vinginéa Beach, Va 
John N. Becker of Marietta, Ga, is a computer 


salesman for Prentice Hall Professional Software 


Michael Wayne Hatfield of Harford recet 


merey, Calif’ He is assigned 0 


2 doctorate in agronomy from Clemson Univer 
MARRIED; Caroline H. Coffer to Kenneth D. 
Collier. TY e in Tampa Ke 


R © in Montg 
Walters 0 Joha Robert Cobb or 
th Joie where Job . 
ey Me. ard Mrs 
Randall L Meinberg (Pamela Folks 79) of 
mn Dec. 15, 1987. They both work 
South Ceneral Bell —he as.a forecasting manager 
A daugh AW Jee El rabeth, Me. and Mrs 
Charles Edward Braswell of Flint, Tex. 00 Sept 
27, 1987. Charles is an. i Sent peti 


A daughter, Catherine Elder, to Mr and Mes 
Jim Davies (Barbara Elder °$1) of Knox 


1981 


4 Debra A. Roemisch recent 


affairs officer course a Ft 
Harrison, Indianapolis, Ir 

Beth Valen Strasinger is director of oper 
x American Express 
wee blue ribbons from the NC 
forse Association's Spring Festiva 


equesnan 


Douglas Paul Green © an MBA from 

muke University on Sept. 1 

MARRIED: Nancy Joy Wood to Charles David 
Apeil 23 

Ann Huck & 


) Terry L. Crews on June 
¢ Post Properties 


BORN: A som, Jacob, t 


Smelicy (sterthe Beverty 7 79) of Greensboe 


d (Georgia Ann Mullins) emninygha 


. Mr and Mm John 
Fendley (suey Pg "80) of Montgomery or 


sother Taylor, 3. joha is ar 


1982 


Macke Buchanan Mauldin of Athints was 
recently peomated to vice president of The First 
Nasional Bank of Atlanta 

Yolanda Denise Boleware is a social worker 
for the State of Alat 

Timothy Watts and his wife, Melissa 

BS, are statior a Clark Air Base 
the Philippines 

Brian K. Darr ts 


States Paper Corp's Columbiana timber manage 


forest technician wath Guif 


. argo, Fla aniung with Sx x 
Michael S. Bawer, DVM, is an assistant Jeff Christopher worts for Capital Holding 


aw. Hi lor at Scathport Elementary School 
i Lamar Todd Shiver Sa graduate teaching 


t Auburn's Mus 


Douglas B. Eldson of Hunts 
with Ben Porter Real Estate Jecember from Auburn. H 
MARRIED: Susan Ufford Martens '85, live in A 

a Nore Ehon C. Curran re 
exercise Team Spine 84 wh 


Spica, homeport 


Lane C. Dugger of 8 
Johnson & Hi 


Mark R. Hess of Atlanta . 
MARRIED: Provy Spina t« Bill Slade 79 on 


A daughter m Elizabeth, to Mr. and Mes 


Flether R. Dawson (Paula Johnson 'S1) 
Mar. 28 Fet 
BORN: A daughter, Noe! Elizabeth, to Mr. and 
ves Anthony C- Sentth 5 (nde Owen) of 
1983 Madison on Dec da is a technical 
x Dynetics $ Anthoay is an 
Robert Seaborn of Birmanghuen was rece Rw 


BRIGHT AND BEAUTIFUL —Darle 


ppert 70 sported their best 
day in Dallas 2 a recent Dallas Pt. Worth 


DALLAS. Hickel ‘74, left, and G. Stuart Sch 
UT. WORTH Jy C Hiceal 2 —Photo by Sheila Eckman 


Caps for a sunny meeting of the Dallas PR. Worth Aubum Club. 


a3 


August-September, 1988 


CHARLOTTE CLUB—The May meeting of the Charlo 


thanks to the hard work of many dedicated alums, including, Jean Brown Hi 


mm Club was a great success 


ges 72, sanding. 


president of the club, and Freida Williamson Murphy '69, treasurer 


G. Glenn Brackett 78, I 


Club's rece 


CHICAGO TIGERS. 


why the Chicago Aube 


atten 


1984 


Elyse Hauser Fishel is 2 personne! officer 
foe Su ene tal Bank She and her hush 
John, live in Panama City, Pla 

Paul S. Lee wx 


engineer with th 


Seats Paper Comp sf 


board mill. He and his w 
2 James N. ‘¥ilboara ts sex 
the ard Acrcratt W MAS, El Toro 


David a Salder was 


associate architect with Odell Associates 
‘Benjamin Arthur Craig» vitonmensal 
engineer with ADEM, a tal regulatory 
agency. Hi ed a 7s from Aube 

December, He and his wife, Dianne McLeod 


“james Graham Roberts 
the Atlan Financial 
J- Kenneth Guin, jr. 


f Atle 


attorney with Hardin & Taber 
specializing in personal ar $8 tort 
Unigation. 

Tavie Schad Cobb of Columbus, Ga, works 


24 


and Mitchell E. Ham 


spring meeting 


2 Cobumbus College and teaches gymnastics at 
Gymeastics Ur stand, Arnie C. 
Cobb 8, is a design engineer for Lummus 


Industries 


Her h 


Robert W. Holcombe is 2 news for 
WAKATV. He and his wife, Meliss. A 
Mocegomeny 

MARRIED: Lisa Ann Regan Todd 

manet oc 14. They live in Nas where 

a aceutical sales “ 

BORN: A daughter, Amy Elizabeth, to Mr. and 
Mes. Chris A. Schuster (Betty Neel 83) 

s, Ga, on Apeil 22 She & siser 
Mclain (Cathy Johason) 2 

A som, Blake Edward, to Me. and Mes Edward 
C Healy (Roxanne Mosicy 82) gh 
n Fe 

1985 
Ruth Cranford Ash. . tor of 


Ma 
Robert Paul Ak 


sion for 


s Whe 


the Cumberland & 
the Univenaty of F 
of baw to tation 


William T. Hostencer, jr. 


training wth Jenkins 


his wife, Salty, live 
Jordan and 

Mashew Daniels 
pharmacist and manage 
Barbara Stevens 


teacher at Havelock Hi 
Natalie 

Jay French rece 
l in Atlanta 


Ga a fina 


nastet’s frum Auburr 


Randall C. Benham, 
Gloria, opened Meade 


kn 786 and 


ve Tarrant Bourd of Ech 


in Amerk 


and As 


is a 


me mteruts 


pward a master's 


architect in 


man Architects He and 


Auburr 
Libbie McNeill Spears 


es in Augusta, Ga 


f New 
f Rev 


Ber 


al analyst for AT&T 


March 


yw Uibbie Spears 


NC, sa 


Drugs His wife 


educatior 


a daughter 


«yuh Leigh Howard \ & 


kal E Allen F. Riley 
Charlone Lee Braswell 
Beaube, jr, on Feb. 27, They 
1986 


Robin Denise Gayton 


I 


REUNITED —Amon, 
xed S. Bail 
3°53, Joe K 


were Wilf 


Hig 


ed at the Mississippi Gulf ¢ 
c #f his forme 
eld '63, Dr. Bailey 
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Tom Wagner Devideoa received an MBA fh 


Phillip $. Blackmon has been | 
mative at For 


uslOMer service represen 


in Dothan 


4 Birmingham is an 
Tras Bank His wife 
ate Haskins & 


Joseph Blake Tanner is 2 » 


Services, Inc 


wah USA Pinancta 
Harseibe 
Robert D. Jaffe 


4 Motor Cred 


har 

Philip W. Chastain is director of cla 
endun Tracking Ca. li latayerte 
Mildred Alice Thomas received a m 


in spec mt at rom Auburn 


MARRIED: Monica Sue Trammell (© Curtis 
Beewer They live in Hartselie 
xa Will John Steele Boaters m1. 
ox S John tsa mechanical engineer for Jones 
z Ine we in Chanailty 


1987 


Mary H. Adams is an admissions counselor 
at Auburn 
Kimberty Wlikinson Casoa ica ! 


at Jordar 


Russell Johanson, Ed.D. 
aGeange Colley 


aes at 


Paul Foster works for Fos 
“Barbers Motols-Alford. § 


Shannon 


>, a 


Kelly). "Canter of Aubum works for West I 


Construction Co. as an office engineer 

Bryce Stokes, F arches timb< 
harvesting for the US Forest Service at Aus 
He and his wife, Bettye. have two children, 


Jean Bauer coaches and subsite 
Deland (Fla) High School 


Walter Robison, IV 


rastruction compamy in Jackson 


teaches at 


persies a sma’ 


le, Fla 


‘oast Auburn Club meeting in 
nts at Aubum. Left to right are: 
Charles V. Lang ‘SO. 


Steven McClard is an on 
Brown in Hunteifle He and 
live tft Madison and have wx 
and Whitney. 2 

Susan Britt Webster i 2 bookkeeper and 
salesperson for Ware jewelers in Auburn, where 
she and ber husbandt, William, live 

L. Dianne Shaw is a reporter for The Monee 
journal and tives in Monroevilic 

Sharon Ellis of Auburn is a koan auditor with 
the Ist National Bank of Wes Poine (Ga) 

Melanic Regina Johnston Pollard & 4 
substitute teacher at Cary Woods Elememtary and 
Drake Middle Schools i Aubum, where she and 
her husband Reyan Pollard 5x 

Wiley Livingston, Jr. is an electronics 
engineer at Warmer Robins AFB, Ga 

S. Joan Morris is a graduate student at the 
University of Georgia 

Mylinda Ketchum & an 4: 
Haskins & Sells in Atlarea ancl | 
Ga 

Bradley Patzinger is a poopemy manager for 
Spectrum Southeast Development Corp. in 
Moregoenery 

Timothy Wayne Jenkins is a staff accountane 
for Emst & Whinney in Columbus, Ga. and lives 
1 Salem 

Richard Todd Holloway is a design en 
with SCI systems in Huntsville, where he and 
wile, Melinda Nelson 7, live 

Sarah Ann Bowman 4 systems analyst for 
AmSouth Bunk in Birraing? 

Randy Roden is a plant engineer for Dow 
Gypsum in Savaneah, Ga 

Kelly Rae Collins ts s legal secretary for Daw 
Chapman in Gulf Shores and lives in Magnolia 
Springs 

Kimberly Rust of Roswell, Ga 
consukant for ina Comp Computer Centers 

sluth, Ga. 

Jeffrey Younger is an ensign in the Navy 
stationed in Newport, RI 

Roger Shannon is a staff accountant wah Peat 
Marwick, Main & Co. in Bérmingham 

Steven Blometey is 2 regional supervisor for 
Souther in Norcross, Ga He lives 

Auburr 

Kevin Burt of Smyma, Ga, is an accountant 
for Plantation Pipe Line Co. in Atlanta 

Patrick Griswold is a project engineer for 
Kajima Intemational, Inc, and lives in Tuscaloosa 

J. Richard Yates coaches # Floyd Je High 
in Montgomery 

Stephen Luttrell is an industrial engineer 
schedule planner for Boeing Acsospace Co. in 
Hurssvilie. He lives in Madison 

Kenneth Moore, Je., ts a manager trainee for 
AmSouth Bank He and his wife, Krist Antony, 
live in Mobile. 

Juang Der-Fong is a research assistant in the 
Civil Engineering Department at Aubum. 

Constance Sandlin Schoonmaker tex hes 
at The Academy of Early Leaming in Smyrna, Ga 
She and her husband, James Schoonmaker 6, 
live in Marietta, Ga 

T. Michael Holmes is an assistant personnel 
manager for Burlington Industries. He lives in 
Lexington, Va 

John Colquitt teaches agribusiness at Bibb 
County High and lives in Centreville with his wife, 
Toni 

Kim McCaskill of Roswell, Ga. is an auditor 
for the State of Georgia Department of Audits in 
Adlanta. 

Suzanne Shelton js an international comparer 
sales representative for the Datavue Corp. and lives 
in Durrwoody, Ga 

David Carr is 2 design and project engineer 
for Cart & Associates Engincers in Hoover. He lives 
im Birmingham with his wife, Maera Nix 86. 

Traci Kilpatrick of Boar is an electrical 
engineer for the Army Missile Command at 
Redstone Arsenal 

Donald Rice works for ATC, Inc. in Auburn 
gincer. He and his wife, Margaret 
have a daughter, Donna 

Scow Beckey is coordinator of residence life 
in Greenville, SC His wife 
is finishing her MCD in 


eet for Teledyne 
wife, E 


« for Delome 
es in Marietta, 


is a sales 


Cross Corp 


25 a project 
" 


at Furman Univers 
Rhonda Cole ‘86 
audiology at Aubum 
Andrew Swanson ‘s 3 | 
Post Properties in Marietta, Ga 
Laurie A. Watson is an associate financial 
resentative with HBO & Co. in Atlanta. She lives 
mewell, Ga 
Barry Holt is an accountant for Wilson, Price, 
ey, CPAs. He lives in 
¢, Hope Hardy 86, an 
accountant for Colonial Mortgage Co 
Lisa Ann Kelley works for Gold Kit 2s 
manager of poultry sales at Golden Poultry's 


ng consulant for 


Carol Cobert is a waitress # the Holiday Inn 


& Opelites 
David McDonald an clectnal engines 
the Southwire Co. in Carrollton, Ga 


Bryan Sco Cummings 
for Paul B Krebs & Assoctates 
where be and 

Clinton Lauderdale 
supenisoc «Wayne Pox 

Mike McFall is a management traince for 
(General Electric in Johnson City, NY 

C. Glenn Morgan is a research associate with 
the Fores! Service and Soil Dynamics Laboratory 
at Aubum. 

Glenn Phillips ts a compact engncer for 
National Microsystems, lnc. in Montgomery 

Kevin Cumbie is 4 text engineer for General 
Dynamics in For Worth, Tex 

Bruce Bynum of Holly Pond is 2 pharmacist 
for Bag B Drugs Inc. in Huntsville 

Julie Thomas teaches at the Georgia Retar 
dation Center te Ga 

Malcolm Prewitt, III, is a gracuute srudent 
at Auburn. 

Steven Brian Phillips is 2 staff accountant 
for Peterson & Peterson, PA, in Palm Springs, Fla 

strative manage: 

for }. Exnest Parnell & Associates, Inc., in Mobile 

Tim Coker is an estimator for Beasfiekd & 
Gore in Birmingham 


Jack Camilleri, £D. 


4 Daphne is the 


outpatient coordinator at the Buldwin County 
Mental Health ( Bay Minette. He and his 
wife, Joan, have 2, Christopher, 12, and 
Jennifer. 1 


Kathy Murphy. Ei D. ts an assistant professor 
and director of athictics at Judson College in 
Sunor 

Lesley Posey of Madison works for Intergraph 


sneer 

Shannon Ethington Haas ts 3 sales clerk 
for Thom McAn Shoes. She and her husband, 
Cartson Haas, live in Pensacola, Fla 

David Wade Moore is a clerk for the PBL 
in Birmingham and lives in Mt. Olive 

Tracy Cooke is a parttime secretary for Ed 
Cooke Insurance Agency of Bermingham. She also 
attends graduate school at UAB working toward 
2 master’s in elementary education 

Harold Alexander, Jr. works for Ovemnite 
Transporation Co. in Birmingham. 

Hogh Crawford Dillon, U1, is a design 
engineer for Liddel Birmingham Trailer Co. in 
Springville He lives in Birmingham 

Brandon Bryant is a sales representative with 
Tru Green Corp. in Marietta, Ga. 

James Wentland manages retsil secunty for 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. in Mobile. 

Beth Bottcher of Tuscumbia is a salesperson 
for Castner Knott in Florence. 

Mary Mclnerney Zellmer teaches bi 
ancl physical science at Valley High and liv 
Aubum with ber husband, Richard 
children, Adria, 17, and Justin, 1 

Thomas Shaw is 4 junior test engincer for 
Georgia Power in Atarita 

T. Darrin Lunsford of Enterprise is an Air 
Force 2nd liewtenane 

‘Amy Hughes is an accountant for Patrick Media 
in Bermungharn. 

Jon Robinson is. 3 spors agent for BAR Sports 
Managemens in Auburn. 

James (Mike) Money of Smyma, Ga, & 

training to be a legal asuseare 


TEX NAMED EDITOR EMERITUS—18. (Tex) Williams, right, was recently congratulated 
by President James E. Martin $4 after being named Editor Emeritus. Tex, who has been with 
Auburn for 32 years, recently retired as University Relations publications editor, a position 
he held for 26 years. He was responsible for such publications as the catalog, phone directory, 


and student recruiting viewbook. 


Jane Marie Bondurant is a pharmacist for 
City Drugs in Panama Cry, Fla 

Angie James Flournoy works as a sales 
assitantifior Sears in Auburn and lives in Lanett 
wah her husband, Willie 

Joan Pellegrino lives in Frecierick, Mel, with 
her husband, Thomas, and their son, Thomas, $ 

Frank (Bod) Lawrence, II, 's a truck manager 
for Frank Lawrence Pontiac CadiliacGM.C. in 
Gadsden. 

Stephen Landram |s a director at the 
Members Fianess Gub in Huntsville. 

Jennifer Cody Head is a design assistant for 
Bowden Designs in Columbus, Ga, and lives in 
Aubuen with ber husband, Robert Head 79. 

Cynthia Robertson teaches Sith grade « 
Beewtuker Elementary School in Montgomery 

Michael Chapman Rogers. Jr. s. an extimasor 
for Hardaway Construction in Nastwille 

Joan Love Harper works for the USDA Soil 


‘Photo by AU Photo Services 


Conservation Service in Auburn, where she lives 
with her husband, Terry Harper 72, and son 
Kevin, M4, 

Norma Jean Wynn of Auburn temeters 2 Semiths 
Station High School in Salem. 

Steven Martin i 3 yraduute assntant at Texas 
A&M University. He lives in College Station, Tex, 
with his wile, Tina Brockway. 

Jenny Bishop is a student at the Cumberland 
School of Law in Birmingham. 

Christopher Murphy is a procurement 
forester for Georgia Pacific Corp. in Thomasville. 

Tinsley Harrison Gregg is an asetart County 
agent in Gadsden. He and his wife, Pamy, have 
two children, Melanie, 3, and Kala, 1 

John Rich is a project manager for Jain 
Assoctates, Inc., in Birmingham. 

Lori Arndt of Birmingham is a staff accountant 
for 1. Paul Kassouf & Co. 

Ditie Fox is 3 case manager for the Area Agency 
on Aging for the Lee County Council of Gover 
ments and lives in Auburn. 

John Carothers,Jr., is a forester for the Union 
Camp Corp. in Savannah, Ga 

Judith Dawn Lindsey teaches at Head 
Elementary in Montgomery 

Rachel Driskell Reeves © a receptionet for 
Ervin, Komfeki, MacNeill, Amomeys, in Charlome, 
NC. She lives in Matthews, N.C. with her husband, 
Daniel Reeves 

E. Siobhan Roberts of Lancaster, Calif. is a 
flight test engineer with General Dynarnics 

John Eric Burnum js 3 aff wricr ard reporter 
for the Hartue Erigquirer 

Steven Brecker works as a project manager 
for Sims Brothers Construction in Pensacola, Fla 

Katherine Shirley of Knoxville, Tenn, is a 
pre kindergarten teacher at Pt Sanders Presbyterian 
Hospial 

Patricia Tyler of Waverly is a laboratory 
technician in the Animal & Dairy Sciences 
Department at Aubum 

Sheree Madery is a secretary in security 
administration for Lockheed Space Operations Co. 
and lives in Trusville, Fla 


Amy Douglas works for thy 


Florida Depart 


ment of Transporation in Deland, Fla, as an 
engineet trainee 

Karl Raybora of Montgomery is a stall 
acoountan ith Jackson Thornton & Co. 


William McCorkle is 2 project engineer for 


distribution cemer in Poenpano Beach, Fla. She 
lives in Coral Springs, Fla 

Elmo Llewellyn Torbert, ffl, of Hurtsboro 
&s a telecommunications analyst for Total Systems 
Services, Inc., in Columbus, Ga 

Chadwick Hawley is a composites research 


assistant at Auburn. 


IN PROUD SERVICE—Marine Li. Gen. CE Mundy, Jr. “57 
Staff for Plans, Policies, and Operations at Marine HQ in Washington, D.C. Recently he visited 
the office of Congressman Bill Nichols '39, second from left, with his sons, 2nd L. Tim Mundy 
‘87, left, and ist Lt. Sam Mundy °83. Sam has been selected for promotion to captain and 
is a Recruit Series Commander in Parris Island, S.C. Tim is a Rifle Platoon Commander in 
the First Marine Expeditionary Brigade in Hawaii 


right, works as Deputy Chief of 


the Holder Construction Co. in Tampa 

James Shields is 2 aff a countant for Habit 
Arogeti & Wynne, PC, in Atlanta and lives in 
Chamblee, Ga 

Amy Woodall ts 4 leasing consultant for Post 


Properties, Inc, in Atlanta 
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MONTGOMERY MEETING—Several hundred members of the Montgomery Auburn Club 


tured out recently to hear Assistant Football Coach Bud Casey during the club's spring meeting 


Among those on hand were, left to right, Mildred May Bridges °S5, George Bridges 'S4, and 


Pran and Anhur Dees. 


Todd Donald Stratton 's 3 sales representative 
for the Dial Corp. in Monsgomery 
Julia Frawley teaches muth and is a docm 
Parent 2¢ Desisto School in Howey in the Hills, Fla 
Allen Todd Sasser is an agent for the Sawer 
Insurance Agency in Opelika 
Jennifer Boblaskky works for All Seasons Travel 
in Birmingham as a ticket agent 
Jamie Norman of Hoover teaches in Mountain 
Brook and Homewood Schools 
Vicky McMullan is a human resources 
representative for Allstate Insurance Co. in Atlanta 
Scott Bender is 2 graduute teaching assistant 
at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University in Blacksburg, Va 
Kellie McMahan of Decatur, Ga, is an 
administrative assistant at Collegiate Concepts, Inc 
fr Atlarna 
Michael Miller owns a hote! in Dothan, where 
he and his wife, Barbara, and their chughter live. 
Milad Bassil is a controller for Cable Security 
Systems in Auburn. He lives in Opelika with his 
wife, Patricla Hobaugh 7 
Connie Graham (5 a planner for the Huntsville 
City Planning Department 
Mark Flesi is 3 peoject engzneer for Harmon 
Associates in Auburn. 
Steven Sullivan works for NASA as a space 
shustle engineer at Cape Canaveral, Fla 
Robert Colville (s a manager for Zales Jewelers 
in Birmingham 
Susan Basso ts a graduate sudent at A 
Mark Dubosky is a manager trainee at 
Diversified Products in Opelika He lives in Auburn 
Mary Anne Gardner of Aubum is a 
botomist at the East Alaburna Medical Center 
< James Etheridge, Jr. amends the Navy's 
Nuclear Power School in Orlando, Fla 
Kathryn Nelms is 2 project engineer for 
Hughes Georgia, Inc, in LaGrange, Ga 
Tarik Oranc is an assistant professor in the 
electrical engineering department at the New 
Jersey Instinute of Technology tn Newark, NJ. He 
lives in Verona, NJ. with his wife, Mine 
R. Levin McCoy works as a cost estimator for 
Massman Construction Co. in Kansas City, Mo 
Paige Hudsoa is 2 (eller at Few Federal Sovings 
& Loan in Cullman. 
Thomas Waudby is an accountant for 
Donaldson & West, PC, in Birmingham 
Jennifer Coe of Sone Mountain, Ga. is a layout 
astist for Bell South Advertising & Publishing in 
Tucker, Ga 
Maria Wolfe is 2 
Brenewood, Tenn. 
Gretchen Yost |s 2 service planner for Florida 
Power & Light im Stuart, Fla 
Glenna Barr, Jr., is a liability testing engineer 
Procucts in Opelika He lives in 
Auburn with his wife, Diane 
David Reside is a resident specialist 
aquaculture for the Near East Foundation in Sierra 
Leone, West Africa 


Amy Smith 


commercial artist ir 


Marietta, Ga, is a speech 


gist at Taylorsville (Ga.) Elemen 


sa management trainee for 
the Amoco Pabrics & Fibers Co in Bair 
Ga 

Debbie Hamilton js a |egslative assistant for 
Charles McDonai ye Alabama Retail Associ 
ation in Monegoer 

Ens Robert Watson is a damage control 
for the Navy, stationed in Marni 


nde, 
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James Thomas is a systems engineer for 
Radiofone, linc., in Metairie, La 

fins Kurt Prochaska is in the Navy's fight 
peogram 

Joha Willman of Monocle is logging crew 
foreman for his father’s company 

Mark Miller is an asociate analyst for Energy 
Management Association, Inc. in Athanta 

Deanna Marie Taylor is a secretary for Taylor 
Petroleum, Inc, in Echecti 

Kristi Antony Moore teaches clementary 
school in Mobile, where she and her husband, 
Kenneth Moore, Jr., live 

Richard Rookis is an accountant for Pearce 
Bevill in Birmingham. 

Mary Catherine Ryan works for Jasmine Hill 
Gardens in Montgomery as a horticulnarist 

Pamela Brown is 2 mechanical artist for the 
Huacheson Shute Advertising Agency in Atlanta 
and lives in Dunwoody 

Pranklin Moore, III. is 3 claims representative 
foe Sete Farm in Birmingham 

Ens. Carl Haas is in the Navy and lives in 
Pensacola Fla, with hes wefe, Shannon Ething 
toa. 

Therese Martin of Mobile is a claiens exar 
for the American Resources Insurance Co. 

Lisa Markert is 2 sexi accountant for Coopers 
and in Bi 


ner 


Dennis Ashley «{ Leeds is 4 maternal expeditor 
for Alahama Power 
John Giddens, Jr. 5 3 euciear safety and fel 


engineer at Southern 
Bumingham 

Nelle Chesnut 6 an acc 
the Atkanta Market Center in At 

David Charles Walters is an engineer for 
Harris Corp. in Melboume, Fla 

Pani Nannette Schell works at Auburn 
National Bank 

Toni Leigh Johanson is a graduate student 
in exercsse physiology at Aubum 

David Raymond Brown, 2 2nd Lieuicrant 
in the Army National Guard, works with the USDA 
Soil Conservation Service in Selma 

Denley Curtis Thompson is an area 
repeesentative for Buckman Laboratories, Inc., in 
Memphis, Tens 

Catherine Anne Lewis works 25 an engineer 
for Teledyne Beown Engineering in Huntsville. 

Carl Edward Gleghorn is an intern architect 
with Fuqua, Haghes, and Osborn Architects in 
Huresulle 


smpany Services in 


assistant at 


isa supervisor 
for Kelly Services, and Coert is a management 
trainee at The Ritz Caron. They live in Artanta. 

Amy Lynn Nabors to William Martin Gwir 
20 Oct. 24, 1987. They live in Meridian, Miss. where 
Amy ts a sales coon Heir Affzar 
Richard Edmond 
She is a child care teacher for 
the Racine Kenosha Community Action Agency in 
Racine, Wis 

Karen Lee Cheshire to Arther Hontzas in 
May. She is a substitute teacher in Birmingham. 
and he is peesident of Hoeszas Properties, inx 
and owner of Twin Lakes Golf Chub in Bessemer. 


Justin E_ Patterson ts 2 management trainee 


Colicen J. Spencer 5 a quality engineer wah 
Systems, BCI Division and lives in St. Petersburg. 
Fa 

Keflyn Xavier Reed. £.D. of Mobile & an 
instructor at Béshop Seate Junsor College 

Leslie Noelle Herman & 2 counselor a the 
Space Academy in Huntsville 

Jadith Dawn Lindsey tex hos in Moctgumes) 

Jeffrey C. Richards sa proces engineer for 


Kim Wingard Matthews is 2 design assistant 


junior engineer for Georg Power 
Elizabeth Pet Prades is a x 
Habit, Arogeti & Wynne in Atlanea 
Maria Joy Luttrell teaches at the Jackson Way 
Pugese Child Deves gener 
Patrick Eric Kirk ts an estimator for G.C. Colyer 


ter in Huntenilie 


& Co. He lives in Piedmont with his wife, Tammy 
and their child, Cassie, 3 
Joan Marie Bell of Birmingham ts a pharmacy 


for Big B, Inc 
Kristopher Lee Koch 3 marugement trasnee 

with Genuine Parts Co. lives in Dunwoody, Ga 
Barbara Allene Dozier is 2 biologist i 

Auburn's Fisheries Department, researching 


Laurie McCloskey ts 2 specch/language 
pathologist for National Speech and lives in 
Scottsboro 

Beverly Powell Stevens is 3 pharmacy intern 
for Cesser Drug. She and ber husband, Chris 
Stevens, live in Ariton 

John Harvey Dean 5 2 management aince 
wah SP Richards in Birmingham where be lives 
with his wife, Anne. 

Michael Wayne Chilcoat lives in LaGrange. 
Ga, where he is a manufacturing manager for 
Milliken: & Co 

Stephen K. Reaves is an engineer for Rust 
international. He lives in Obatchee 

Harold David Melton is an aciministrative 
assistant for youth affairs in the governor's office 
in Montgomery 

Courtney Waid is an assistant in the Aubam 
Athletic Recrusing Office 

Tank M. Tankersley, {1 bs 2 legislative 
assistane for Cong, Bill Dickinson in Washington, 
ny 

Melania Deneen Bence is 4 salesperson for 
Bence Moris Motors in Opeliica 

Dan Hogan Arnold Je.,.of Atlanta is a manager 
for Scanhern Beil 


James Norman Boyer, Ph.D. of Charleston, 
SC. is a post-doctoral research associate in 
Geemson Uneversity’s forestry department. 

Howard Clay Phillips is 2 Bight director for 
Avtation Services in Gadkden. 

William Russell Gibbs is 2 manager for 
Monagomery Ag Speay, Inc. He and his wife, M. 
Sutton Moore &”. live in Hope Hull 

James Wayne Ryerson 1s 2 {tne © 


at the 12th S& Gym in Philadelphia 


nator 


Jody E. Talley, ED. of Carrolikon, Ga. teaches 
fourth grade 

Mary Ellen Emig is a cashier and w 
x phomut Deli un Burmangh 


Kenneth James O'Malley, Jr., is an engineer 
for CRS Serine. He and his wile, Cheryl Jodis 


6, Ibe Taylor, S 
Jeffery Scott Miller is ar ensign in the Navy 
and lives in Pensacola, Fla 


Terrence Lee Warnock 
test engineer at Robins AFB. He and his wife, Gay 
children, Andrew 


>Ops as an antenea 


live in Cochran, Ga., with ¢ 
5, and Nathan, 2 
Rusty Batch is an 
Scasthowire in Carrollkon, Ga 
Ted Patrick Struttmann |s a technical support 
engineer with General Electric in Rome, Ga. He 
his wife, Michele, who attends 


ndustnal engineer wah 


lives in Auburn wit 
Auburn's Vet School 

David Leslie Turner of Mobile is a repre 
sentative for Morgan: Keegan & Co. 

Paul B. Meyer is a mechanical systems 
engineer for McDonnell Douglas at Kennedy Space 
Center. He lives in Trtusville, Fla 

Terry William Carroll |s in) asx ute cngineet 
a McDonnell Douglas in Huntwille. He and His 
wife, Dawn, live in Hartselle with daughter 
Amanda, 6 

Sytvia Kay Walker is a dietetic intem a the 
James A Haley Veterans Hospital in Decatur 

Cathy Suzanne Stamps of Melboume, Pla 
is an engineer with Rockwell Inremational Corp. 
at Kennedy Space Ceriter 

Terilyn Beard aiends St Margaret's School 
of Medical Technology in Montgomery, where she 
was captain of this year’s winning Student Bow! 
team for Alabama 

1s Elmer Anthony Norvell, Jr. is an Army 
Reserve platoon leader. He lives in Columbus, Ga 
with his wife, Janelle, and their son, William, 1 

Mark Abbott Hickerson is an engineer for 
General Dynamics. He and his wife, Dawn, live 
in Fort Worth, Tex 

Kathleen Rose Sheehy teaches in Bir 
mainghamn. 

Mark Anthony Lumpkin (s a pharmacist for 
Big B Drugs and lives in Birmingham 


PROUD TO BE TIGERS —The Montgomery Aubum Ciub brings out the smiles in everyone, 
as shown by Ginger Avery-Buckner 77 and Jack Avery-Buckner at a recent meeting. 


for MS Carriers in Memphis, Tenn 


—Pboto by Mike Jernigan 
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Michael William Arasin 


Aba natraction. He 


Bruce Wayne Gatlin is 4 


Michael Brooks Shehon manages wiles for 

Williams Dery! Lee, Je TT 

Vit Sophia Diane Barber san Ary pac 

Amy Mlaine Aurin e's afl acourtae % 
Arogeti & Wynne. Sh Marietta, Ga 


Michele Yakubovic of Macisor “ 


accountant with Anhur Anders 


Cnristopher) Mitch! lives in Atha 


Robert Fowler Stockton \ ntem aechitect 
lames H. Johnston, Az ard lives 
3 pharmacy 


Sherri Paige Boles 


esa the thachens ta tha Childoer 
Scorer Ainm Sachensen s 3.02 seeeneners AWANDG— This Yeirs wanes of the Presidert's Awards were secenily.gnncunce’, hoodting a audent: fm each ollege 
hand Alests Raleen ts aXe marep and school for the best combination of academics and public service during enrollment at Aubum. The winners, seated, left to right, are 
since i Columiwus, Ga. She lives in Elba ra A. Chertok "88, School of Nursing: Cheryl L Gray "88, School of Human Sciences; Christine C. McGonagle '88, College of Education: 
Elizabeth Ann Westmoreland lives and Shelly 87, College of Liberal Ans. Standing: James Rand Hayes, Il, ‘88, School of Pharmacy; Lynn Thomas Hagood '88, College 
Motwle, where she is a pharmacia with ! ri hac! N. Smith "88, College of Business; Michael E. Williamson ‘88, School of Architecture; and Dale Alan Senzek 
Drugs 88, Colle ing. Not pictured are Kala C. Parker °88, College of Agriculture, and Charles C. Coxwell °88, College of Sciences 
L. Dowe Aughtman, Jr. is 2 sa! and Math 
tative for the Birmingham Packaging ‘ 
s wile, Brenda McWhorter 44. live 
with theie daugheer, Catherine, 1 
Anne Carol Newman is a staff accountant Lisa Anne Hinkle of Plantation sa Theresa Kay Moss of Auburn is an executive independent School District in Katy, Tex, where 
for Resnick, Fedder & Severman in Montgomery sens for Floricts Power and Light Ci assseant with Tanory she lives with husband Robert Joseph 
Michael avers Underwood & 4 fnancul David Peter Bondi is 4 ales commultant for Dawn Marie is a males clerk a Munisteri 77, arxi their chikiren, Elena, & and 
anuagemer ee wath Electron rata Syste he AC3 Coe net Center in Athanta ickclings in Bermin Teresa, 4 


Stephen William Semetoon willl attend the 
Laura Elizabeth Lielefield of Largo, Ha, is AB Shox 7. 
Virginia Gay ‘Whatley 


{ Opelika is a sales 


adhustor for Allstate Insuranx 
Susan Tracey Frederick is 2 RA associate and keyholder for Maurices, lnc 

test engineer with the Air Force Civil Ser May Ann LaFlaur is 4 ight amencan for Delta 
Wahon Beach, Fla A She lives in Burmingh 

Juiie Ana Martin teaches kandergarien 3 James Harrell Trice, 

. bus, Ga T&G Timber Co., Inc. in Fayerte 
Chels W. Stevens at at the Richard Foal McGee, J. 

Anniston Drug Co. He axl his wife, Ber ve ar mM executive with the 

In Annistce Elizabeth Marilyn McCann is t 
Ross Rainer Cotter, Ill, aiends the Cur associate with Bamett Banks anc 

berland School of Law in Birmingham woo! 


Cinthia Carol Stephens of Norcross, Ga, is 
an account executive with Mictobat Comp. 

James Bernard O'Brien lives in Gadsden, 
where be is a materials manager for McCartney 
Construction C. 

Tina J. Artale is 2 pharmacist with Big B Drugs 
and Lives in Barmungham 

Tina Denise Collier is 2 lab awieare for the 
USDA Parasitology Lab in Auburn. 

Laura Susanne Whigham is 2 supervisor at 
Wight Nurseries in Cairo, Ga 

Rick Q. Sanchez lives in Andalusia. where 
he is an electrical engineer for the Alabama Electrx 
Cooperative 


Decatur is a sales 


Dan Sumerville Fite 


Kenneth Arthur Bertholf pans an 
Beach Service in For Walton Beach 


rex Jones Moore sam 


Football Coach James Daniel. Among the attendees, left to right, were Marilee Mangrum 
Tankersley °68, president; Ben H. Barrett ‘74; and Tom H. Clark "63. —Photo by Sheila Ecleman 
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Thomas Scott Teel is an clectrical engineer 
with the Civil Service at Eglin AFB, Fla 
Jennifer Lynne Bevel of Aut 
nanager for Data Maps, Inx 
Cindy Kay Peterman ts 2 medical techni tar 
at Charter Woods Hospital in Dothar 


Robert Winston Thomason of 


ake Buena 


Vista, Fla. is a mer set for Walt Disney World 
Roger Allan Ely ba « engineer wit 
Jeorgia Power. He lives in Stone M Ga 


Charles Bernard Pyke, Je. 
wath Pyke & 
Ga, with his wife, Lane. 

Deborah Digges Pendleton 's ar archivist 
for the Alubuma Department of Archives and 
History. She and her husband, James 1. Gatling, 
Ill, 83, live in Montgomery 

Melanie Gayle Dickey of Thomawille, Ga 
is a project engineer with the Torrington Cc 

Stephen McLean Lee, Jr. is 3 crop protection 
assistant for A. Duda & Son. He lives in Clewiston 
Fa 

Timothy Royce Carpenter of Dallas is an 
electrical dewagn engineer wah Tous Instruments 
ex 


(Cynthia Mook Munisteri teaches 


e S He lives 


the Katy 


Aubum Club. Showing their Tiger spirit, left to right, are: inven (Buddie 


E Nave 79, and James C. Bailey 75. 


John Ross Stockdale is a pr 
for Motorola and lives in Atlanta 
Kevin Ashley Kerr of Clearw: 
pharmacist at Joel N’ Jerry's Pharmacy 
Joaquin Antonio Fernandez lives in Miami 
Pla. where be a credit analyst and maragemert 
trainee for the Trade National Bank 
2/lt Craig R. Irland is an Arr 
Micer sationed at Redstone Arsenal 


Marguerite Hackney ss 4 munagemers trat 


ect supervisor 


at Parisian. She lives in Daphne 
Melvin Tyner (Ty) Kinslow, Jr., lives in 
Spartanburg. S.C, where he is an industrial 


engineer with Milliken & Cc 
Alex F. Huntley of Auburn works for the Lee 
suney Shenff's Departmen 
Mark Geiffin Byrne is am 
Wal Mart in Pensacola, Fla 
Amy E. Cates lives in Jasper, where she &s 
the lifestytes editor at the Daily Mowunnatn Eagle 


ine wah 


manager 


Jennifer See Robbins wks for Jim Wilson 
Associates in Montgamery 
Robert Anthony Smithson of Madison is an 


associate engincer for McDonnell Douglas Astro 


PaCS 
Michael Thomas Upshaw works for Anhur 
Andersen & Co. tn Adanta 


e\ 


ENJOYING ELMORE—The Elmore County Aubum Club gathered in May to hear Assistant LONE STAR STYLE—San Antonio, Tex. was the meeting place May 17 for the Lone Star 


Cooper, Jr. “44, Teri 
Photo by Sheila Eckman 


2 


Gayton Dale Hilton 5 4 suse technwcan 
for Applied Technology Consukants in Seoul 
South Korea 

David Louis Busam of Alans is 2 & 
analyst for Unisys Corp 

James Randall Gambie 9 1 Sous enencet 
for Vitro Services Corp. and lives in Freeport, Fla 

Jerry Gay) Lafayette Evers is 2 cost engineer 
for Rust Internaponal in Bermanghus 

Karen Elaine Hann Cummings 2s. scun 
# AmSouth Bank in Barmingham, where sbe lives 
with her husband, B. Scom Cummings +7 

Frank Nelson Ware teaches x the Learning 
Connection Child Care Center in Aubum, where 
he lives with his wife, Ginger, and son Michae! 
4 

Jamie Tyler Abernathy of Aubum is an 
assocute production planner foe Ampex 


Phillip Jeffrey Scott is 3 carding and drxwrng 


ru tal 


operstice 2 WesPois Pepperel He plans to amend 
graduate school at Auburn this fall 
Chris T. Stokes of Norcross, Ga, is 2 claims 


representative for State Farm Inwurance 

Julie Lynn Sanith is a sales representative for 
Rock Industries, Inc, and lives in Rochester, Ind 

Martha Joy Carter of Culleun works 
AmSouth Bank in public relations 
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1988 Tiger Trot 
Draws Fast Crowd 
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Unusual Achievements 


Rodgers °44 
Named S.C. 
Vet of Year 


Lee David Rodgers “44, who practices 
at Greenwood (S.C_) Veterinary Hospital, 
was recently named the South Carolina 
Veterinarian of the Year by the South 
Carolina Association of Veterinarians 
(SCAV). 

Dr. Rodgers is a past president of 
SCAV, served on the executive commit 
tee for 12 years, and is presently 
chairman of the Veterinary Assistance 
and Advocacy Program. A member of the 
Vet Medicine Advisory Council at 
Aubum, he was president and secretary 
of the Piedmont Veterinary Medical 
Association and was the first veterinary 
member of the South Carolina Board of 
Health (a position he held for eight 
years). 

He is also involved in his local 
Chamber of Commerce and is a member 
of the South Carolina Science Museum 
Board of Advisors and the Greenwood 
Museum Board of Trustees. 


Smith Honored as 
Top Engineering 
Prof at Ole Miss 


Charles E. Smith "59, professor and 
chairman of the Department of Electrical 
Engineering at the University of 
Mississippi, has been chosen as Out 
standing Faculty Member of the Year for 
the School of Engineering by the 
engineering alumni chapter. Dr. Smith, 
who has taught at Ole Miss for 20 years, 
received an award and a $1,500 prize 
for his teaching, research, and public 
service. 

A scholar in microwave circuits, 
antennas, digital and analog electronics, 
and computer-aided design, Dr. Smith 
is also a member of various professional 
and honorary groups, including the 
Institute of Electrical and Electronic 
Engineers, Eta Kappa Nu, Tau Beta Pi, 


Dr. Charles E. Smith ‘59 
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VET OF THE YEAR 
the South Carolina Veterinarian of the Year Award from the South Carolina Association of 
Veterinarians, represented by TM. Rhodes of Charlone, S.C 


Pi Mu Epsilon, and Sigma Xi. He is 
director of Ole Miss’ computer-aided 
design microcomputer laboratory and a 
member of the technical advisory 
committee for the Mississippi Energy 
Research Center. 

A research engineer at Auburn from 
1959 to 1968, he has directed several 
international short courses and helped 
Ole Miss obtain many research and 
scholarship grants in electrical engineer 
ing. 


Boeing Industrial 
Design Head 
Remembers Dept. 


Thomas H. White ‘62 recently con 
tributed $1,000 toward the purchase of 
a sheetmetal pan break for his former 
Auburn department, Industrial Design. 

Mr. White is head of industrial design 
for Boeing Advanced Programs at Boeing 
Commercial Airplane Company in 
Seattle, Wash., and holds 18 patents in 
the aerospace field. He has also pub- 
lished in such magazines as Machine 
Design, Popular Mechanics, Aviation 
Week and Space Technology, and Design 
News 

Before joining Boeing, he was an 
industrial designer with LTV Aircraft Co., 
Rubbermaid, and Bell Helicopter 


Auburn High Band 
Gets Top Honors 
Under Goff ’56 


Aubum High School Band Director 
Tommy Goff 'S6 has led his students to 
the most prestigious national award 
bestowed on high school bands—the 
Sudler Flag of Honor. The award was 


lee David Rodgers “44, right, of Greenwood, S.C. recently received 


presented in April by the John Philip 
Sousa Foundation. One of only two given 
this year, the award recognizes high 
school bands with high standards of 
excellence in concent activities over a 
period of several years. 

Band director at Aubum High since 
1956, Mr. Goff and his band have 
participated in the State Band Contest 
for 24 consecutive years, during which 
the band received a state record of 23 
overall superior ratings and 19 unani 
mous superior ratings The band has 
received unanimous superior ratings at 
district band contests for 32 consecutive 
years as well as at several national band 
festivals. 

Mr. Goff has written more than 400 
arrangements for marching bands, 
concen’ bands, jazz bands, combos, 
dance bands, orchestras, choirs, and 
ensembles. 


Jordan is Georgia’s 
Extension Director, 
Ag Associate Dean 


C. Wayne Jordan 64 was recently 
nominated as director of the Georgia 
Cooperative Extension Service and 
associate dean of the University of 
Georgia College of Agriculture, pending 
approval by the University of Georgia's 
Board of Regents. 

Dr. Jordan, who taught agronomy at 
Auburn from 1961 to 1964, joined the 
University of Georgia in 1987 as head 
of the Extension Service agronomy 
department and agronomy chairman in 
the College of Agriculture. He was a 
Mississippi Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice agronomist at Mississippi State 
University for almost 20 years, serving 
as head of the extension agronomy 
department from 1983 to 1987. 


Editorial Writer 
For Constitution 
Wins Fellowship 


Cynthia Tucker 76, associate editor 
of The Atlantajournal Constitution 
editorial page, was recently awarded a 
Nieman Fellowship for study at Harvard 
University. Qne of 12 US. journalists to 
win the prestigious honor, she will 
receive a $20,000 stipend to begin study 
in September. She plans on studying 
economics, as related to trade and how 
fiscal policy is made, and South America 
and the Caribbean. 

Miss Tucker writes editorials and two 
columns a week for the Atlanta news- 
paper, where she has been in her present 
position since 1986. She reported for the 
Journal from 1976 to 1980 and for the 
Philadeipbia Inquirer from 1980 to 1982. 
In 1983 she took a six-month tour of 
African nations before returning to the 
Journal as an editorial associate. 


Salter Chosen One 
Of Top Teachers 
At UAB Med School 


E. George Sahter, Jr. "65 recently was 
chosen the best basic science instructor 
by the sophomore class of the University 
of Alabama Medical School in Bir 
mingham. The award was presented at 
the Medical Honors Convocation at UAB. 

Dr. Salter works in the School of 
Health-Related Professions in the phys- 
ical therapy division as well as the School 
of Medicine in the orthopedic medicine 
division. Prior to his work at UAB, he 
served as a medical professor at Georgia 
State University and the University of 
South Florida. His medical students at 
South Florida also honored him as a top 
instructor. 

While Dr. Salter was being honored 
at South Florida, his twin brother Frank 
C. Salter '65, presently a Jacksonville State 
faculty member, was being honored as 
a “classroom master” by the University 
of Mississippi Medical School. 


Future Astronaut 
Davis Co-chairs 
*89 State Reunion 


Jan Davis "77, who was to qualify in 
August for assignment as a space shuttle 
mission specialist, has been chosen to 
serve as honorary co-chairperson for The 
Alabama Reunion. The Reunion is a two- 
year plan to increase economic 
development and tourism in Alabama. 

Dr. Davis, who grew up in Huntsville, 
is completing her astronaut training at 
Johnson Space Center in Houston, Tex. 
In 1986, when she worked in Huntsville, 
she was named team leader in NASA's 


Structural Analysis Division 


Sports 


Pat Sullivan Finds 
Coaching A New 
Kind of Reward 


By Mike Jernigan ‘80 

Novelist Thomas Wolfe once said 
“you can't go home again,” but, sitting 
in his office, hands clasped behind his 
head and feet propped on his desk, 
Aubum Assistant Offensive Coach Pat 
Sullivan 72 seems to be perfectly 
comfortable “back home” at the school 
where he rewrote the offensive record 
books on the way to winning the 
Heisman Trophy in 1971 

The view from his window ts of the 
stadium where, on so many Saturdays 
past, he quarterbacked the Tigers to 
victories on the way to becoming one 
of the most revered football players ever 
to wear Aubum orange and blue. Every 
morning, entering the athletic offices on 
his way to work, he passes the Heisman 
Trophy bearing his name. On the wall, 
his former jersey hangs, his number 
seven forever retired along with that of 
his favorite target, Terry Beasley, number 
88. 


Pat Sullivan the coach prefers not to 
dwell on the past. His office—shared 
with running back coach Bud Casey— 
is almost spartan, with pictures of his 
family one of the few personal touches. 
No trophies grace the shelves. No 
pictures of himself or his former team. 
mates line the walls. But the past is 
something he can never escape. It is 
always just down the hall. 

Pat came to Aubum a highly-recruited 
quarterback out of Birmingham's John 
Carroll High School. He played well on 
the freshman team, but not until the Baby 
Tigers’ final game of the season against 
Alabama did Aubum fans get a true hint 
of things to come. At halftime, his team 
trailed 27-0, but in the second half, Pat's 
passing and running sparked a 33-27 
comeback win. 

The following season, he became the 
first sophomore ever to start at quarter 
back for Coach Shug Jordan. On the first 
offensive play of the Tigers’ opening 
game against Wake Forest, Pat faded back 
and lofted a long bomb downfield to 
Beasley. The ball sailed far over Terry 
Beasley's head, but the crowd cheered 
anyway and a football legend was born. 
During the next three years, Pat passed 
for 6,284 yards and rushed for 559 more 
to become Auburn's all-time total 
offense leader. His 6,843 career yards— 
amassed in only three years’ time—is a 
record that isn't likely to be broken. 
Auburn's other Heisman Trophy winner, 
tunning back Bo Jackson, is a distant 
second on the total offense list with 4,303 
yards. 

As is his way, however, Pat's memories 
of his playing days are mostly of team 
accomplishments. While he still recalls 
the personal thrill of beating Alabama 
twice in his hometown of Birmingham 
and the pain of throwing five 
imerceptions as a sophomore against 
Tennessee in Knoxville, his fondest 
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BRAINTRUST—These days Sullivan coaches quarterbacks, and along with Head Coach Pat 
Dye, helps run the Tiger offense. His first pupil at quarterback, Jeff Burger, was an All-SEC 


selection and led Auburn to the 1987 SEC championship. 


memories are of his teammates and 
coaches. 

“The real thing I got out of playing 
football was learning to pull together 
with a bunch of guys and sharing their 
highs and lows as a team,” he recalls. 
“I can think back to cenain plays or 
games, but what stands out in my mind 
are the relationships with teammates and 
coaches—a special kind of bond—that 
I miss most from my playing days.” 

Still warm from the glow of winning 
the Heisman and being a top NFL draft 
choice, Pat joined the Atlanta Falcons 
after graduation in 1972 to ty his luck 
in the pros. For the first time in his 
football experience, things didn’t fall 
into place. After four years with the 
Falcons—mostly spent on the bench. 
Pat gave up football to enter the 
insurance business in Birmingham. The 
high hopes that Aubum fans and he 
himself held for his pro career never 
materialized. 

1 probably wasn't the superstar-type 
player coming out of college that the 
Falcons were looking for,” Pat reflects. 

‘Subconsciously, I wanted very badly to 
prove I could play in the pros, but it 
didn't work out. I got frustrated at things 
that I shouldn't have let bother me, and 
it affected my play. 

T've never lost faith that I could have 
played and played well, but the circum. 
stances were such that it just didn't work 
out,” he continues. “Sometimes | wish 
I had gone back and tried it with another 
team, but it's an experience that's over 


and done with. I still have a lot of good 
memories from those four years.” 

He did well in insurance, and later 
the tire business, but Pat decided he 
wanted to get back into football. His 
popularity among alumni helped him 
land a spot on the Tigers’ football 
broadcasting team in 1981, but thoughts 
of becoming a coach, whether at Auburn 
or somewhere else, were never far from 
his mind New Head Coach Pat Dye 
offered Sullivan a spot on his staff that 
same year, but he declined, still unsure 
about giving up his business interests 
for the insecurity of the coaching 
profession. 

The desire to get back into the game 
gnawed at him, however, and when 
Coach Dye called again in 1986, Pat 
decided the time had at last arrived. “I 
helped with recruiting between the time 
that Coach Barfield left and Coach Dye 
arrived, so 1 had a pretty good feel for 
at least pan of what's expected of an 
assisamt coach. Even though she knew 
the hours would be long and the travel 
frequent, my wife, Jean, supported my 
decision to take the job because she 
knew that | always wanted to coach.” 

Pat returned in February 1986 to coach 
quarterbacks, bringing Jean and their 
children, Kim, Patrick, and Kelly, to 
Aubum. His coaching abilities rapidly 
became apparent through his tutelage 
of Jeff Burger, who led the Tigers to a 
19.3.2 record and an SEC championship 
in two yearsas a starter. Though the game 
has changed some since his days behind 
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center, Pat feels right at home working 
with the quarterbacks. 

‘The work turned out to be about 
what I expected,” he notes. “After having 
played in the pros and having been 
coached all those years, I didn't doubt 
that I could adjust to coaching. I've just 
tried to do what I believe in. 

“Today's college game is more like 
the pro game than when I played, in 
that a quarterback faces more defensive 
fronts and coverages,” he adds. “The 
players are also bigger, stronger, and 
faster, but a lot of the plays are still the 
same and the practice routine hasn't 
changed much.” 

Though the modern quarterback sees 
more complicated defenses, in some 
ways he has it easier too, Pat says. “When 
I played‘ quarterback here, 1 called 
around 90 percent of my own plays and 
pretty much ran the offense myself. Now, 
the coaching staff sends in the plays from 
the sidelines, giving the quarterback less 
to worry about. But one thing hasn't 
changed. The quarterback still has to be 
the absolute leader on his side of the 
football. He has to keep his composure 
when the game is on the line.” 

Ironically, Burger leamed the lessons 
of composure from his coach so well 
that he broke several of Pat's long. 
standing offensive records in the pro- 
cess. Burger's new highs included 
completions and attempts in a single 
game (30-46 vs. Georgia Tech), season 
completion percentage (.667), and 
career completion percentage (.615). 
“To see Jeff have the year he did was 
very satisfying for me,” Pat says, 
shrugging off the loss of a few of his 
many records. “But winning the SEC 
pleased me the most. I just hope that 
Reggie Slack can come in and do as well 
or better. One day we would like to reach 
the point where we are known as a 
quarterback school the same way that 
we are now known for our running 
backs. That's what we're working 
toward.” 

Pat ts also working toward becoming 
an even better coach. During his playing 
days under Coach Jordan, and now on 
the staff of Coach Dye, he has learned 
under two of the profession's best. His 
experience with both coaches has been 
valuable, but while he has the greatest 
respect for Jordan's and Dye’s coaching 
styles, Pat chans his own course when 
dealing with the players he coaches. 

“Coach Jordan was very similar to 
Coach Dye in that he had the unique 
ability to alk on the same level with 
a Wall Street gentleman or a poor dirt 
farmer and win them over. He knew how 
to handle and motivate people, and so 
does Coach Dye. Coach Jordan came 
across as a soft-spoken Southem 
gentleman, but he was really as tough 
and hard-nosed as anybody. He usually 
didn't show his emotions much, but you 
could always tell when he was about 
ready to explode. When he started 
tugging at his left ear, everyone started 
getting out of his way. Coach Dye shows 
his emotions more, but both of them 
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have taught me that winning starts with 
discipline and respect. 

“I don't want to imitate anybody— 
I just want to be myself,” he continues. 
“I think that success in coaching stars 
with discipline, including self-discipline. 
I uy to be close to the players, but they 
always know where the line is between 
informality and respect. Personally, | also 
like to see us throw the football a lot, 
but I know you can’t throw 40 times a 
game and have much success. To win, 
you have to be tough enough to run 
the football, too, so you can balance your 
offense. And happiness comes from 
winning, however you go about it.” 

Happiness also comes from working 
at something you enjoy, and these days, 
Pat is very happy calling plays from the 
sideline instead of the huddle. “I enjoy 
what I'm doing and I leam something 
new every day. Eventually, if the right 
situation comes along, I'd like to be a 
head coach somewhere, but the timing 
and setting would have to be right. For 
now, I'm just content to be doing what 
I've always wanted.” 


Tigers Looking 
Ahead as 1988 


Kickoff Nears 


By Mike Jernigan "80 

‘With the 1988 football campaign just 
around the comer, the Tigers are looking 
ahead toa schedule which includes eight 
home games, along with road trips to 
Baton Rouge, Gainesville, and Bir- 


the team to beat in the SEC race again 
this season, Coach Dye and his staff face 
a major rebuilding job if Aubum is to 
return to New Orleans as conference 
champs. In addition to replacing five 
Offensive starters including 1987 SEC 
Player of the Year Jeff Burger at quar 
terback, Dye must also retool a defense 
that lost three linebackers, both 
cornerbacks, and a down lineman. 
Strengths should include the line on 
defense, the receivers on offense, and 


Coach Jerry Claibome will be looking 
to replace seven starters on offense, 
although quarterback Glenn Fohr, who 
threw for 973 yards and six touchdowns 
last year, returns along with running back 
Ivy Joe Hunter (503 yards on 100 carries 
in '87). On defense, the Cats retum eight 
Starters including linebacker Chris 
Chenault, who led the squad with 160 
tackles. Kentucky will already have one 
game under their belts when they visit 
Auburn for the Tigers’ opener. 
KANSAS: The Jayhawks have a new 
Coach since they last visited the plains— 
former Kent State head coach Glen 
Mason. Coach Mason will be looking to 
replace five offensive and six defensive 
Players from fast year’s 1-9-1 squad, 
although quarterback Kelly Donohoe 
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(72 completions for 981 yards in '87), 
Should give the team some offensive 
punch. 

TENNESSEE: The Vols are a confer- 
ence favorite going into the season and 
look to be loaded, especially on offense. 
Quarterback Jeff Francis (121 of 201 
passing, 1,512 yards) anchors the passing 
attack, while sophomore tailback Reggie 
Cobb helps provide a strong ground 
game. Tennessee's biggest problems 
should come on defense, where Coach 
Johnny Majors must replace seven 
starters. The Vols finished 10-2-1 last 
season (4-1-1 SEC), and this year they 
are looking for a trip to the Sugar Bowl. 

NORTH CAROLINA: The Tarheels 
provided the Tigers with one of their 
Sternest tests in 1987, and new Head 
Coach Mack Brown will be looking to 
repeat that feat this season. The Heels 
finished 5-6 in '87, but with seven starters 
fretuming on offense, they should put 
more points on the board this fall. 
Defensively, North Carolina must replace 
seven starters, so the pressure looks to 
be on the offense to outscore opponents. 

LSU: The Tigers’ first road game of 
"88 is not one for the faint of heart, as 
Aubum travels to Baton Rouge to take 
‘on Coach Mike Archer's Bayou Bengals. 
LSU finished 10-1-1 last season (5-1 SEC), 
with only a late season loss to Alabama 
keeping them from the SEC title. The 
Bengals return six starters on both 
defense and offense, but the offensive 
retumees include quarterback Tom 
Hodson (162-265 passing, 2,125 yards in 
°87) and tailback Harvey Williams (1,001 
yards on 154 carries). LSU's biggest 
problem appears to be their schedule, 
which opens with consecutive games 
against Texas A&M, Tennessee, Ohio 
State, Florida, and Aubum. 

AKRON: Former Notre Dame Coach 
Gerry Faust will bring his Akron Zips to 
Aubum for the two teams’ first meeting 
ever. The Zips are looking to improve 
on a 4-7 slate from last season, and with 
11] starters returning on offense and nine 
on defense, Akron should be much 
improved this year. 

MISSISSIPPI STATE: Normally, the 
Tigers would journey to Starkville to 
meet Coach Rockey Felker's Bulldogs 
this season, but due to a request from 
Mississippi State, the game will be played 
at Jordan-Hare this season and Auburn 
will travel to Starkville in "89. MSU is 
coming off a 4-7 season (1-5 SEC), but 
fetums seven starters on offense and 
nine on defense, giving them one of the 
most experienced squads in the confer 
ence. 


FLORIDA: Gainesville has held its 
share of difficulties for the Tigers in past 
years, and this season should be no 
different. All-SEC running back Emmit 
Smith (229 carries, 1,341 yards) returns 
to lead an offense with six starters back, 
but versatile Kerwin Bell is gone at the 


returns to the Tigers’ schedule after a 
short absence. The Golden Eagles 
finished 6-5 in ‘87, but should be 
under new Head Coach Curley 
Hallman, who came to Hattiesburg from 
‘Texas A&M. USM returns only five starters 
(Continued on page 32) 


Coach Dye’s Annual Letter to Alumni 


1 want to begin by thanking the Alumnews for giving me this opportunity 
to communicate with you directly about our commitment to abide by SEC 
and NCAA rules and regulations and to remind you of your part in helping 
us live up to that commitment. 

‘There is no douls that Auburn people are the most loyal, most supportive, 
and most vocal fans in the country. Last year was a good example of how 
you, the Auburn people, love our school. We were on television eight times 
last year, yet you still came to Jordan-Hare Stadium in record numbers. We 
had three crowds of more than 80,000 and another crowd of 79,900. We 
averaged 79,245 fans for our six home games. Our attendance ranked sixth 
in the nation even though we were on television eight times. The love and 
devotion Auburn people have for their school and its football program was 
never more evident. It helped set the tone for what we accomplished on 
the football field last year. 

Your love and devotion to Aubum and to our athletic program has been 
demonstrated in other ways, too, ways that might not be so readily obvious 
to the public or a casual observer of college football. 

When we came to Aubum in 1981, we told you that we were going 
to change the way Auburn recruited. Aubum, like most other schools, had 
been using alumni and friends in its recruiting process. We told you that 
‘we were going to leave the recruiting to the coaches and that we were 
not going to talk about recruiting. We were not going to say who we were 
recruiting or how well recruiting was going. This, along with the elimination 
of alumni and friends of Auburn from the recruiting process, would be a 
dramatic change in the way Auburn handled its business. 

At that time, we were one of the few schools to take such a strong stand 
against alumni involvement in recruiting. We believed that stand was important 
because of the complexity of the rules and regulations and their various 
interpretations. The cost of rules violations, even inadvertent, was too great 
to risk. Coaches are supposed to know the rules and that is the reason we 
wanted coaches doing the recruiting. Our position on alumni involvement 
in recruiting was later adopted by the NCAA and now applies to all NCAA 
institutions. 

My purpose in writing you is two-fold First, 1 want to thank you for 
your support of our recruiting policies since we have been at Auburn and, 
secondly, I want to remind you that etemal vigilance is the price of freedom. 

Abiding by the rules is just as imporant today as it has ever been, perhaps 
more so. It is just as important today for you to resist the temptation to 
get involved in the recruiting process as it has ever been. The slightest slip 
or mistake on your part could cause untold problems for the school you 
love and hold so dear. 

Our coaches know the rules. They are counseled virtually every week 
on what they can and cannot do, and they are kept informed of the very 
latest interpretations of the rules and regulations. It is impossible to keep 
each of you as informed as we do our coaches. That is the reason we removed 
you from our recruiting process and that is the reason the NCAA made our 
policy a national policy. 

Even though you are not officially connected with Auburn, we are held 
accountable for your actions. Each school has the responsibility for controlling 
its alumni and friends and making sure they abide by the rules. This letter 
is part of that effort. If you are an alumnus or friend of Aubum, if you donate 
to the university or buy season tickets, and if you are an Aubum fan, you 
are considered a representative of our athletic interests and your involvement 
in the recruiting process—the least litle action on your part—could cause 
trouble for Auburn. Trouble we don't need or want. 

If you want to help Auburn in the recruiting process, there is only one 
thing you can legally do—keep us informed about who the good athletes 
are in your area and how they are doing. Information of this type should 
be sent to the head coach of the sport in which the athlete is participating. 

Do not speak to the athlete about Auburn. Do not tell the student-athlete 
you would like to see him or her come to Aubum. You help Auburn by 
not mentioning Auburn's name. Just keep us informed. We will do the rest. 

If you have any questions or concems about what you can and cannot 
do, contact me; Hindman Wall, our associate athletic director; or Dr. Joe 
Boland, chairman of our faculty athletic committee. They will answer your 
questions and send you a detailed pamphlet on SEC and NCAA rules and 
tegulations outlining the “Do's and Don'ts” of recruiting. 

Don't do anything until you have talked to either Mr, Wall, Dr. Boland, 
of me. That is the most important thing to remember. 

We want and need your suppor, but that support needs to be in the 
stands, not in the recruiting process. 

Without your suppor and cooperation, we would not have been able 
to accomplish many of the things we have enjoyed over the last seven years. 
Yet, we believe we are just beginning to realize Aubum’s potential. We have 
Not met our goal, and we don't want you—no matter how well intended 
you may be—to stop our march and cause us to go backwards. 

Let's work together to reach the top and stay there. That means abiding 
by the rules. Thank you for joining us in this commitment. 


For Your Information 


ment is seeking an associate director of 


lor’s degree, strong writing and speaking 
skills, and a minimum of three years of 
progressively responsible management 
experience, preferably in fundraising or 
alumni relations at a university or 
comparable institution. 

To apply, send a lener of application, 
resume, and three references to Mrs. Pat 
Beackin, Director of Administration, 116 
Foy Union, Auburn University, AL 36849. 


2nd Alumni Band 
Scheduled Nov. 5 


The second Alumni Band Reunion 
for all former members of the Aubum 
University Band will be held on Home 
coming, Nov. 5. More than 380 former 
band members attended last year, and 
band director Johnnie Vinson '65 expects 
the crowd to be even larger this year. 


GOLDEN 


mailing list. If such is the case, or if you 
just need more information, contact the 


(205) 826-4166. 


Looking for a job or interested in 
changing careers? The Alumni Placement 
Service may be able to help. The service 
provides free job counseling, resume 
and cover letter critiques, and job-search 
assistance. 

In addition, the service keeps alumni 
resumes on file and will mail copies of 
the file to prospective employers upon 
the request of the alumnus, The service 
also publishes the Alumni Job Bulletin, 


EAGLES 
REUNION 


Homecoming — November 3,4,5, 1988 


© The class of 1938 (50th anniversary) will be inducted into the Gokjen Eagies. 
Ali Gokden Eagles are invited to attend all activites. 


© Golden Eagle activities will be held in the new Auburn University Hotel and 


Conference Center 


© Tickets will be available for the football game. 


© Make your motel reservations now! Rooms are limited. Use the motel code 
‘Gokjen Eagle” when making your reservations. 


Auburn University Hote! and Conference Center 
241 South College Street 
Auburn, AL 36830-5400 
1-800-346-7974/(205) 821-8200 


inn 
Jet. 1-85 & U.S. 280 
Opelika, AL 36801 
(205) 745-6331 


Motel 6 

1015 Columbus Pkwy. 
Opelika, AL 36801 
(205) 745-0968 


Auburn Motel 
129 N. College St 
Aubum, AL 36830 
(205) 887-6583 


Red Carpet inn 
1107 Columbus Piwy. 
Opelika, AL 36801 
(205) 749-6154 


Best Western Auburn Motor Lodge 
1577 South College 
Auburn, AL 36830 

(205) 821-7001 


Watch your mail for further details! 


Questions? Contact Debdie Duncan (205) 826-4234 


a newsletter listing employment 
in engineering and tech 


fourth War Eagle Travelers reunion on 
Saturday, Nov. 12. The schedule of events 
for the reunion is still incomplete at 
press time, so watch your mail and future 
issues of the Alumnews for more 
information. 

Five tours for 1989 are already 
scheduled. They include: an East African 
Safari in March, which will take partic 
ipants to Kenya's game reserves, national 
parks, and Nairobi; the Pathways of Peter 
the Great Tour in June, a land/sea tip 
to Moscow, Leningrad, and Helsinki, 
Finland; the Gota Canal excursion to 
Sweden and Norway in July, visiting 
Stockholm, Gothenburg, and Oslo; a 
Nowa Scotia and Maritime Canada trip 
in August, featuring tours of Yarmouth, 
Halifax, and Prince Edward Island; and 
a Mediterranean/Greek Isles cruise in 
September, dropping anchor on the 
French Riviera and in Italy, Greece, and 
Turkey. More details on all these trips 
will appear in future issues of the 
Alumneus 

For more information about the War 
Eagle Travelers Program, write to Pat 
Brackin, Auburn Alumni Association, 116 
Foy Union, Aubum University, AL 36849, 
or call (205) 826.4234 


History Faculty 
Plans Evening 
In Birmingham 


Alumni and friends are invited to 
anend a special evening in Birmingham 
with their favorite history professor. Drs. 
Kicklighter, Cronenberg, Flynt, Lewis, 
Rea, Bond, and more will be at The Club 
(high atop Birmingham's Red 
Mountain), Thursday night, Sept. 29. 


Dinner begins at 7 p.m., followed by 
a program featuring the History Depart 
ment faculty, Dr. Leah Atkins, Director 
of the Auburn University Center for the 
Arts and Humanities, and Dr. Mary 
Richards, new Dean of the College of 
Liberal Ars. 

Save your place now for this event. 
Checks for $13.50 per person should be 
made payable to Auburn University and 
sent to the History Deparment, Haley 
Center, Auburn University, AL 36849 
before Sept. 20. For more information, 


contact the History Department at (205) 
826-4360, or the Center for Ans and 
Humanities at (205) 826-4946. 


A Look Ahead 


(Continued from page 31) 
on offense and four defensively, but 
quarterback Brett Favre (79 of 194 
passing, 1,264 yards) should keep the 
Golden Eagle offense in gear. 
GEORGIA; Bulldog Coach Vince 
Dooley has quietly been loading his 
offense through good recruiting, and 
many prognosticators think Georgia may 
be hard to stop this season. Tailback 
Rodney Hampton (890 yards on 126 
carries) will lead the ground game, while 
veteran quarterback Wayne Johnson 
should have the offense to himself this 
year after sharing signal-calling duties 
with James Jackson in the past. In 
addition to retuming six starters on 
offense, UGA also retums six on defense 
from last season's 9-3 (4-2 SEC) squad. 
ALABAMA: The Tigers make their 
firs visit to Legion Field as the official 
visiting team this season, with Aubum 
faithful receiving only 10,900 tickets 
Tiger fans making the trip should have 
their work cut out for them, as the Tide 
(7-5 overall, 4-2 SEC in '87) is picked 
to be a strong contender for the SEC 
tile. Seven starters return on offense, 
including tailback Bobby Humphrey 
(238 carries, 1,255 yards) and quarter 
backs Jeff Dunn and David Smith. 
Defensively, Coach Bill Curry’s team has 
eight starters back, led by pre-season All 
America Derrick Thomas at linebacker. 


Alum Searching 
For 1948 Glom 


Alumnus Jack Hutchinson “48 of 
Jacksonville, Fla., is currently searching 
for a copy of the 1948 Glomerata If 
anyone knows the whereabouts of an 
extra copy, they can write him at 5462 
Robert Scon Drive North, Jacksonville, 
FL. 32207, or call (904) 737-0506 or (904) 
355-4602. Jack also has extra copies of 
the Glomeratas from 1945-47, 1949, and 
1950. 
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